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LITERATURE. 





DEATH OF A CHILD. 
BY JOHN PIERPONT. 


I cannot make him dead! 
His fair, sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study chair ; 
Yet, when my eyes, now dim 
With tears, I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes ;—he is not there! 


I walk my parlour floor, 
And, through the open door, 
I hear a footfall on his chamber stair ; 
I’m stepping towards the hall 
To give the boy a call ; 
And then bethink me that—he is not there! 


I thread the crowded street : 
A satchelled lad I meet, 
With the same beaming eyes and coloured hair ; 
And, as he’s running by, 
Follow him with my eye, 
Scarcely believing that—he is not there! 


I know his face is hid 
Under the coffin lid ; 
Closed are his eyes ; cold is his forehead fair : 
My hand that marble felt ; 
O’er it in prayer I knelt, 
Yet my heart whispers that—he is not there! 


I cannot make him dead! 
When passing by the bed, 
So long pape Cpa with parental care, 
y t and my eye cual 
Seek it inquiringly, ey 
Before the thought comes that—he is not there! 
When at the cool, eray break 
Of day, from sleep I wake, A 
With my first breathing of the morning air 
My soul goes up with joy 
To Him who gave my boy! 
Then comes the sad thought that—he is not there! 


When at the day’s calm close, 
Before we seek repose, 
I’m with his mother, offering up our prayer ; 
Whate’er I may be saying, 
I am, in spirit, praying M 
For our boy’s spirit, though—he is not there! 


Not there! Where, then, is he? 
The form I used to see 
Was but the raiment that he used to wear ; 
The grave, that now doth press 
Upon that cast-off dress, 
Tis but his wardrobe locked,—ue is not there ! 


He lives !—in all the past 
He lives ; nor, to the last, 
Of seeing him again will I despair : 
In dreams I see him now ; 
And on his angel brow 
I see it written, “‘ Thou shalt see me there !”’ 


Yes, we all live to God! 
Father, Thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear, 
That, in the spirit land, 
Meeting at Thy right hand, 
Twill be our heaven to find that—he is there. 


Oo 


THE CANON’S CLOCK. 


I.—AT THE FOUNTAIN. 

It was the prettiest thing I had seen in the course of that day’s march. 
It stood at the corner, where the road divided half way up the hill: and 
I had been wondering as I had worked my way wearily up what this lit- 
tle bit of building would turn out to be at last. It is a stone shed—it is 
a broken pedestal—I said at every heavy step. It might have been any- 
thing, but for that sparkling, shining thing in the centre, which soon 
helped me to its true ne, 

fountain, to be sure? hich should have been known to me a 
good half-mile off but for that dulness which visits weary eyes. An 
elegant little bit of builder’s work, of the greyest iron-grey stones, like 
a Moorish tower, furnished with clusters and bunches of decayed iron- 
grey pillars, and four arches, one tor every side. All kept warm, as it 
were, by snug moss and ivy jacketing, which crept round and round about 
in belts and comforters for the old iron-grey pillars. While, over-head, 
in a little snug niche—barely large enough, it must be said—was a little 
figure of a saint, iron-grey too. The saint was pointing downwards to 
what I had seen sparkling and glittering from the foot of the hill—to the 
fresh gush that came out with splash and spray and luxuriance into the 
old stone basin ; which, having a slice, bitten as it were out of its side, 
let the fresh water run wild and make a shining pool for itself among the 
stones. Its own water orchestra played all the while it gushed—played 
me up the hill. 

“ The gem of the day’s march,” I thought. And so, loosening my 
wallet, I brashed the dust away from the stone bench, and sat down. 

“ What was the Blandusian fount,” I said aloud, taking some of the 
water in a leathern cup, “ which glittered more than crystal to this? 
Crystal! Why here are diamonds, my old Venusian! This fountain 
against yours—kid and all!’ And here filled the leathern cup again. 
“ Here’s to the fountain of—hum—what’s the name, in what parish ?” 

The fact was, I had lost my road some three hours and a half before. 
Stay ; there was something like a sign-post. So there was—and so there 
should have been, if there were not. For this spot where the two roads 
branched off was a tongue of meadow, and on the very tip of the tongue 
was planted this pet spring of mine. “I will see what our signboard 





has to tell,” and with that I got up from the stone seat and walked to 


the back of my fountain. Said the sign-post—by one of his straggling 
arms which hung to him quite loosely, and would assuredly part com- 
pany at the next gust—said this disorderly limb: “ To Petit-Pont, so 





many [illegible] leagues.” By the other, which he carried more de- | There was a little frien 


cently : “ To Mézes, so many [illegible also] leagues.” Filled with 


was a little basket under his cloak, doubtless holding certain comfort for 
the sick peasant)—“ but a quarter of an hour’s difference will not be 
much matter. I will show & the way.” 

ly contention on this. I protested against 
this diversion from his journey and its pious end. The trouble—the fa- 


which information, I came round again to the stone seat, and, regarding | tigue. I would not for the world. 


my wallet with a certain animosity, “I must carry it,’’ I said aloud, 


“ to Petit-Pont or to Mézes, that is certain. I may bear it im to Petit-| way. 


Pont or to Mézes, over their sharp paving-stones, likely enough, at mid- | 
night, or, say, at break of day. The pedestrian who has not yet dined, | 
will have perhaps, to forego bed. I angrily emptied out the leathern | 
cup which I had half-filled ; a thimbleful of Burgundy would have been | 
worth the whole spring bottled off. I was out of sorts with the pet | 
fountain. ‘“ Your moss jacketing,” I said, addressing it moodily, “ and | 
your iron-grey pillars and arches, and your saint, too, are all well | 
enough, and your water-musicis respectable ; but I think for the highly- 
important position you occupy—which, being one of bifurcation, has ex- | 
traordinary responsibilities--you might look a little to your siga-posts. | 
The Blandusian fount was worth a dozen of you! No disrespect to you, 
sir,” making as though I would take off my hat to the saint, who, I 
thonght, was looking down a little sourly ; “ these matters are not in 
your keeping, sir !”’ 

The sun was going down ; the day was nearly spent ; and it was long | 


| wheels, I could have given any number ; aad yet it wouldn 


“Twill be a pleasure,” said my Abbé smiling. And he had his own 


Across the fields, then, by paths under shade, and over stiles and past 
farming cottages. Barely ten minutes and I heard faint chiming as of 
bells very old and mellow. “ Petit-Pont church,” I said, turning to the 
Abbé, “ that must be seven o’clock !”” 

He had stopped short suddenly, and was fallen a little behind, des- 
cribing figures on the ground with his stick. 

* Seven o’clock—seven by the clock! just look here, sir.’’ 

I came up to him with a little wonder. 

« See here,” he said, still working with his stick, “here was the es- 
capement—here was the lever. Barrels were behind—plenty of tooth- 

t do!” 

I looked from his stick to him with increasing surprise. ‘“ What 
wouldn’t do?” I asked. 

«Now, see,” he said, with a curious look in his eyes, “there was no 
reaching that double movement—no! I might have worked my poor 


past dinner-time. I do believe the good saint, in that mossy sur‘out of | brains out before that. Wheels within wheels, indeed !” 


his, had appreciated handsomely the little compliment I had paid nim at 


I began to have a glimmering of how it was with my poor Abbé. 


the expense of his fountain, and sent me help in that matter of deciding | “ We had best make for Petit-Pont at once,” I said to him. “It is get- 
betwixt Petit-Pont and Mézes, for, just turning my eyes towards the foot | ting late.” 4 


of the hill, I espied two objects beginning to ascend—a very little French 
child, driving before her a goat. 

They came up the hill slowly enough, for the goat would stop every 
now and again to crop a tempting bunch of herbage, and the little child 
would wait for him faithfully ; which gave me time to find out that she 
was the queerest little old woman ofa child that was ever sent in charge 
of a goat. She had ona little blouse that went down to her heels, and 
a little, clean woman’s cap of linen with a frill to it. When she was 
near the top she caught sight of me, and put on a sort of stiff gait or co- 
mical little strut, dropped me a little curtsey, dropped another most re- 
verential curtsey to the saint, and stood by while the goat drank his 


fill. 

“ e here, ma petite—little epitome of-e woman, most curious mi-. 
niature ife ppethe last titles cxpitantd in the English tongue.) 
“ What is the goat called?” 

She was on the other side of him, and leaning on his tough neck ; and, 
without answering, dipped down her head bebind him. 

* What is his name, little one?” I said again, encouragingly. “ He 
is the finest fellow of his years in the parish, I’ll swear !” 

She was playing hide and seek with me behind that goat’s neck of 
hers, instead of answering me ; and, when I did catch a glimpse of her, 
she was smiling roguishly, with the top of her finger in her mouth. 

“ Big Beard!” she said, at last, “ Grosse Barbe !’’ 

“ You love Big Beard, then, little one?” I said. 

With more of the playing hide-and-seek, she answered. 

* T do love him very much—next tofather. See this, sir ; I love papa 
one thousand—Grosse Barbe five hundred !’’ 

“ And me?” 

Here she kept holding Big Beard’s rough head and neck between me 
and her. “ She will be the coquette of the whole village when she grows 
up,” I said ; and that brought another question to my mind—which was 
nearer, Petit Pont or Mézes. 

She said the words over thoughtfully, looking round her and stamping 
with a little foot upon the ground, to keep time as it were, then shook 
her head doubtfully. “ I will ask Grosse Barbe,” she said. 

I fell to laughing at this notion, though vexed enough that I was des- 
tined to have no help from this quarter. 

“ And where, then, dost thou live, my child; thou and thy Grosse 
Barbe ?” 

“ Over the hill, sir ; in papa’s little cottage. Big Beard has a great 
house all to himself at the end of the garden. We are so happy, sir, the 
three of us.” 

I had no doubt of it, I said, musingly ; for I was thinking that, at this 
cottage, I would learn the relative distances of Petit-Pont and Mézes. 
By this time Big Beard, thinking there could be no earthly object for 
staying, now that his thirst was slaked, was moving on up the hill. 

“ See, Grosse Barbe will not stay,”’ she said. “I must go, too.” And 
with that she jerked me a little curtsey, jerked another to the Saint, and 
set off after her goat. 

If I had not been too lazy to unpack my wallet, I should have had out 
colours and brushes and the rough sketching-paper ina twinkling. Child 
and goat would have been washed in boldly, and slept that night in the 
portfolio. But the notion of an encounter with the stiff straps and 
buckles—— Not at that season certainly. The eketcher, dinnerless, 
makes a poor picture after all. 

They had taken the left prong of the Fork, and were now just over the 
top of the hill. So I hoisted up my wallet (it might have been a sack of 
coals from the wéary way I did it); and, taking off my hat to the 
Saint—— 

There was some one coming down the hill on the right prong. At 
least there were steps, and good steady ones. A tree hung over the road 
and hid what was approaching. So, without moving a step out of my 
position, I waited, strapping the wallet, until it should have come round 
the tree, whatever it was. The steps came closer, and, from under 
spreading branches of the tree, there emerged—as from under an arch- 
way—a figure in a dark robe, half-cloak, half-soutane, with a little scull- 
cap on his head, covering grey hairs, and about the fairest old man’s 
head I had fallen in with for many a long —- A sort of country curé 
or pastor ; and, with that, as indeed was only becoming, I took off my 
hat to him as I had done to the Saint, and wished him good evening. 

As I wished him good evening, he took off his little scull-cap with a 
Frenchman’s grace, and halted. 

“ T had apparently travelled far, that day,”’ he said, in the softest and 
most benignant of tones. “It was weary work,” he said, “ heaven knew 
it, this trudging along the dusty roads. The close of day must come 
gratefully enough to the traveller. He presumed I was a stranger ; 
could he be of any assistance ?” 

“You could tell me, sir,” I said, “ what I have been craving to learn 
these three hours—namely the distance of these towns.” And I pointed 
up to the sign-board. 

“ Why,” said the Abbé, “I have just come from Petit-Pont. It is 
barely a.league from this.”’ 

“ A long French league,” I sighed. “ Perhaps Mézes is nearer ?”’ 

_ “Two leagues and a-half,” says he with a gentle smile ; “ but there 
is @ cross-road over the fields, reducing it to scarce half a league.” 

“ Aye,” I eaid, with a sigh ; “ but full of all manner of turns and 
twista ?” 

“So it is,” said the Abbé. 


_ | in Petit- : 
in Po Boal whee dew 


“No, no!” he answered, sitting down upon the bank. “I must stay 
here and work the thing out. An idea has struck me. It might bring 
the whole thing straight. The beats being isochronous, of course.” 
“Then he fell to making fresh figures. “Go your way monsieur; don’t 
heed. Yonder is the little town—the road is straight to it. Pray go, 
monsieur. I feel nervous about this calculation.” 

“ But to think of leaving you here, Monsieur l’Abbé, it is——”’ 

“Twill escape me. I shall lose this precious thought,” he said, rising 
up quite excitedly. 

“I go,” I said, a little alarmed, and turned round towards the town. 

It is best not to cross these strange spirits, and I could tell some one 
hia Th were known ; and, wi 
‘ : eft the poet Abbé to his own 
shifts, and soon was at the threshold of the little town,—a sort of halt 
for the posts, I first saw a straw-house or two; then trees; then a 
stray fellow in his blue frock driving a cart ; then more houses ; fewer 
trees ; all introducing me to the solid substantial paving! A narrow 
street, with different sized houses of the true French cream-colour ; a 
street running in twists and curves. An inscrutable Boulanger or a 
baker’s-store ; general store, also, with the open cask of rotten pears, 
all mashed up, at the door, and a bunch of peg-tops in a net. An old 
grey-beard, in a cap and blue frock, leaning over the half-door ; smart 
women with children in their arms at half-doors, too, and seen only in 
Kit-Kat. Children in wooden shoes clattering over the pavement ; spe- 
cial groups gathered about the cask of mashed pears ; but at most re- 
spectful distances, like dogs round costermongers’ carts. So on, up to 
the posting-house, or tavern of the place—the Téte Noire or Black Head, 
where was good entertainment for beast ; not so good perhaps for man ; 
there being over-much tap-room savour to be inviting. Tap-room up- 
stairs, tap-room down stairs—to the right and to the left. I shook my 
head and sighed, as I.stood before it. It would not do. I saw a buxom 
young person over the way, in Kit-Kat, with a child in her arms. 
Fancying I could read sympathy in her blooming face, I crossed to her. 

“Dear, yes. O dear, yes. Only a little way out of the town was the 
Golden Rose inn, with a charming view of the country! A sweet spot 
monsieur would find it. Jyst to go on straight—straight as I could go, 
_And, by the way, Monsieur will arrive just fa time for a little diversion. 
For there was to be a wedding there to night.” 

“So there is to be a wedding,” I said, laying my hand on the lower 
half of the door, “a sprightly wedding! And whose? Yours?” 

She shook her head a little dolefully, as I thought I saw a twitch on 
her cheek. 

“ Ah,” said I, translating it te myself, “thy good man is not quite 
so loving : so full of the petits soins, as he used to be in those bright, 
early days, when the tambonr was drummed, and the pipe played, and 
the neighbours gathered, on your wedding-night.”’ 


Il.—THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

It was not likely that a man could very well miss it ; for there it hung 
above me, swinging from an ancient tree ia the very middle of the roud. 
Here was a sort of circus formed by that road, fringed round with grass 
and hedges ; and the circus was almost filled with light waggons and 
covered things, and a char-a-banc or two; while the horses were stray- 
ing about at large. Plain out-speaking tokens of what doings were 
about. But, through the high, wooden pailing, painted white, and the 
white-railed gates, there was the Golden Rose Inn itself to be seen, afar 
off as it were, with a pretty plaisance, as old-fashioned men called it, ly- 
ing in front. There were vines loaded heavily, and sweet-smelling 
flowers, and little grass-plats and winding walks (not weedless, however), 
and an old broken fountain or two, now quite dry and thirsty-looking. 
Then, fur the house of the Golden Rose itself—seen through the white 
rails of the great gates—it was of the pleasantest cream-tint, overlaid 
with abundance of green shuttering ; high roof and chimneys, as in the 
old-established pattern. Surely road-side inn—Golden Rose or other— 
never looked out so invitingly across its plaisance. But, in truth, it 
needed no great stretch of thought to divine that this had been the chateau 
of Milord Marquis, Seigneur in those parts: that is, long, long ago, be- 
fore Milord Marquis was sold up or decapitated by the Septembrists, or 
turned emigré dancing-master in London. Now, by whatever shift it 
had come about, it was the Golden Rose, and kept by Hippolite Bonti- 
quet, at my service. dena Atha 

That worthy had come forth, looking most festive in his bright blue 
coat and shining wig, and huge bunch of flowers at his button-hole, as 
soon as he heard the rattle at his great white gate. Although corpulent, 
Bontiquet came round the walk at a surprising pace, his crimson glisten- 
ing ollily. 

f Souk in, come in, Monsieur,’”’ he said, throwing open wide both 
doors of his gate. “ You are welcome, indeed! Soyez le bien venu of 
this happy night! You shall see a wedding, sir ; and shall have every: 
thing of the best with us. Come in, sir. Everybody shall be a guest to- 
night.” 

With that I followed the worthy man up his own broad walk, he talk- 
ing all the time. It was Marie, his only daughter, who had that day 
been united to a well-to-do master wheelwright of the neighbourhood. 

“They will be as happy a young pair as are on the road from this to 
Paris,” he said, rubbing his hands merrily ; “or, indeed, as are in Paris 
itself. She is as good as pretty, and Jacques is the steadiest young fel- 
low in all his parish.” 








“T was going to see @ poor sick peasant,” he added, presently—(there 


Twas a pleasant thing to watch the honest glow of pride and bappi- 
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cheeks,—pleasant to have lighted on such a scene of almost Bh apis, Payne ge one, a low-browed, villainous fellow, with | b-ing me back home a Soft waving meadows, trim hunting- 

pated te ee tee natanenees tate quan. @ scar on cheek. the shortest of the three besides. “ Pretty inn-keep- fee ae teseonae ole tat sheotl tooam S 
“ Believe me,” I sald, with mach beartioess, &° they will be se bepey ing this! you must be la by money at this rate?” een: Se Se oe a pi 

as you can wish them to be! As to the connubial of those in Paris,| “Sacré!” says a ; “bat here are pretty wenches—my soul! | shooting throu, Sur i whieh auchnn exe otunt upenieal , and look 

*twould be only a measure of Pe what if we rode in among them, and each picked for himself?” neg + ee peg, Bay wd that dream-country was still t me or 
"indeed I have heard 80,” says M Bontiquet, innocently. ee ee eee He was clearly in-| no. There was a bending over me, a figure in shirt and trousers, 
“Then it would be best to pat it down our of Paris.” vi horsemen to dismount and refresh themselves, which only set | a face with a ecar across it, but pale, ghastly, und filled with fright and 
“ With all my heart,” said Monsieur Bontiquet. them the louder. terror. He held the candle in his hand. 
This was spoken at the door, under the porch of honeysuckles and — wy re pe ep eae ete Cape Taree, Oat lenwe mt Help me— 

6 to us sounds of voices and ordieu! what we stand, we children me—stay me 

— + ao oae ee Come! en avant!” And he wer motes te bis haus ch 006 ferwest, I rubbed my eyes. The candle was shaking in his hand, and bringing 
” are going to sit down to table,” said Monsieur Bontiquet. the other two following close swearing and contending with their | out his y face with strange, Rembrandtish effects. “ What is it, 
I went in with him to the room. His Seigneurie ( tated or | horses. in Heaven’s name?’ J said. And curiously enough, what struck me 

banished) must have entertained company there on state-days: and now| “Lord deliver us!” said Bontiquet, returning ; “ what strange per- | more than anything about him, was a great rent down the front of his 

it is full to the door of the merriest laughing faces that marriage bell ever | sons! SS ie eng Fen one oe ees ee But let us for- | shirt. 

brought together. There was good-humour and , and innocent joy, | get them, my children! Come! to the once more! Leadoutyour| “O,suchanight! I would not stay by myself in that room for ano- 

written in a fine round hand on every face. They were only waiting fur | partners , wy brave Messieurs !”” ther instant—no, not for the wealth of a prince !’” : 

Father Bontiquet. Thrum, went tambourine Spgs aha  negphemear a “ What is it?” Tasked. “What has disturbed you?” (How did he 
“This way,” said he, and led me straight up to the top of the room, | al. Ply your fiddle, musician ; here is fellow with pipe come to | come by that rent ?) 

where was standing a sweet village maid, all white and garlands. Her | aid you. And so they it up again until it began to en. Then| “Such a terrible thing! It was enough to make one die on the spot! 

was beside her ; a smart young fellow, whose cheeks bore as | little pink and blue lamps to twinkle among the trees—Bontiquet | Ah,’’ he went on, wiping away the drops from his forehead, “I knew 


mach polish as rude health and towelling ——_ them. 
“ 


2 a stranger, Marie,” said Bontiquet, “ we must make him wel- 


With that he took his seat at the head, motioning me to one beside him. 
The newly married pair sat on the other side of him. Mon- 
sieur le Curé, who had officiated, sat next to me, and said grace. Then 
there came a universal sitting down, to such shrieking of chair-legs over 
the oaken paraquet floor, and such shuffling of heavy shoes, as man could 
scarcely conceive. Then succeeded a universal bringing in and uncover- 
ing of dishes, the very best fare Monsieur Bontiquet’s larder could coim- 


such funny men as go forth pencil fu’ A up for queer twists 
of human physiognomy. A fine avenue it was—two rows of 
uman trees. Fine handsome —- = ~ ie 
5 posse—eac e his swainess, on 
busy with Phyllis, Damon delighting Chloé. There were grim, grizzled 
fellows, with chins like flax-carders, sitting together and talking gravely ; 
they were long past such nonsense. And there was the comic man, or 
clown of the party, with a face that would have stood him fifty francs a- 
night, at the least, in the provincial theatre, convalsing all who had even 
bare view of him, which was about the whole table, name was Cor- 
beau—and Corbeau must have been the funniest fellow breathing. He 
was npg eee Pre pee ee of the poem and in the flesh ! 
Marie Jacques spoke to all round, and to each other with their eyes. 
Each look was a whole hour’s talk. 

“Tis a sight,” I said to Monsieur Bontiquet, “ I wou ld not have mis- 
sed ry 3 ousand francs. “Twill do me good for the next twelve- 
mon 

* You do us honour,”’ said he, with a bow, “ but zon have reason, Mon- 
sieur. My old heart has got young again within the last half-hour. 
= & acques,” he added, turning to him, “thou must take care of 

r 


Marie looked at her husband, and answered for him with her beaming 
eyes. 
es Thou art in gentle hands, Marie,’’ I said. “I will be his bai] to 
ee. 


“ We shall not want you, Monsieur,” said Marie, a little wickedly. 

I whispered to Bontiquet. He shook his head. “ But it must be—it 
shall be,” quoth I. He gave way at last, alittle reluctantly. With that 
he got up and tapped for silence on his tables. ‘“ Our good stranger and 
= hore to-night, desires to present the company with some choice 

ur 


“Send for it at once, Monsieur Bontiquet, without more ado,’’ I said, 
standing up, “ and let us drink the health of our bride in that noble fluid, 
4 la mode Anglaise !” 

Rapturous applause and satisfaction a‘ tnis speech of the noble stran- 
ger. Corbeau positively turned a somersault with those grotesque cheeks 
and nose of his. 

The fine old Burgundy was brought in, and we drank it a la mode 
Anglaise, to the bride’s health, to the bridegroom’s health, to my health, 
to everybody’s health. That mode Anglaise grew so popular. More 
Burgundy—more healths and > 

“T would have walked,” I said to Bontiquet, “ again from Calais to 
Marseilles, for this.”’ 

“Tis the happiest day of my life,’ said Bontiquet. “If we only had 
the goer canon here.” 

“ He promised to come,” said Monsieur le Curé. “ He must have taken 
one of his long walks.”’ 

“ He would have enjoyed this,” said Bontiquet. 

I thought of the strange Abbé I had met at the fountain. 

“ Messieurs,” I said, “ I fell in with an Abbé outside the town, at the 
fountain ; who talked curiously concerning clock-work and wheels.” 

“Ah! the poor gentle soul!” said Bontiquet. “You must have 
touched on his weak point. He is all astray on such matters.” 

“Tis his misfortune. Heaven help him!” said the good Curé. “ He 
was for years inventing clocks, and it turned his brain at last. God 
keep our wits, when so gentle a man has lost his !’’ 

“Tis the sweetest nature in the world,” said the Flax-carding Chin. 
o “ - so wise and sensible in all things but clocks,’’ said Monsieur le 

uré. 

“ Curious phenomenon,” I strack in with. 

“ So it is,” said the Curé ; “ but he is the most amiable and charitable 
oa aaa Gives all his little means away : for which Heaven reward 

m 

* See how he stopped his niece’s marriage with a rascally spendthrift 
cousin, which would have ruined her. There was wit in that, I fancy 
and no madness.” 

“The match is off, then,” said the Curé. “ Well, I am glad of it ; 
such stories as there were through his parish concerning him! An utter 
ne’er-do-well.”’ 

“ A very desperate fellow, they say,” added Bontiquet. “The good 
Abbé’s money would have helped him prodigiousiy. He had sooner he 
had the fingering of it than the poor.” 

It had now got to be between nine and ten o’clock. Bontiquet ham- 
mered on the table. ‘“ Messieurs et mesdames! lads and la-ses! out on 
the green with you! Vive ladanse! Let each one fit himself with the 
partner he loves best, and lead out on the grass. Under the vine-trees 
there shall be plenty of cooling drinks ; I willlook to that! So go forth 
—and vive la joie!’ 

That cry was in every one’s heart, if not upon their lips. Handsome 
Corydons were all a-foot in an instant, and trooped out, holding Phyllis’ 
fin ah theirs. Such a pretty procession as it defiled past Bontiquet 
and me 

There was the music all ready ; a fiddle and a tambourine, played 
with delightful vigour! The little cymbals of the tambourine rattled 
musically. Shut your eyes and it seemed to be the Spanish dance, bo- 
lero, or ———— Such circling round and round again ; such motion 
of many twinkling feet ; such flashing of colours ; such fall of leaves from 
roses under daintiest caps. This night Sir John Suckling had seen a 
whole legion of those mice (full-grown ones, though) to which he had so 
fancifully likened his mistress’s feet when dancing, running in and out. 
The green was alive with skittering mice. Thrum the tambourine 
lustily ; join hands, and round and round in a ring ; scatter again, like 
a shower of falling leaves, and be mated in pairs! 

I had walked thirty miles that day ; enough to stiffen the limbs of any 
stout man. Said Bontiquet to me: “Here is a lively demoiselle that 
will give you her hand for a dance. Yet, Monsieur, rather, may go 
about and choose for himself; the stranger is as his majesty the king.” 
There was the most roguish cap yonder I had ever seen ; the neatest, 
daintiest thing in the world. “I will have Cap,” I said ; and Mademoi- 
selle Rosalie was fetched for me at once. Corydon stood by a little jea- 
lously. “ Why trouble so mueb as one honest heart on this glad night !” 
I said to myself. (The ghost of Mr. Sterne was at my elbow. He had 
once had such a dance on the road between Nismes and Lunel, where is 
the best Muscatto wine in all France.) So we went one merry round, 
offered her a short compliment, and brought her back to the side of 
Corydon. That youth looked grateful. What did Rosalie think of the 
stranger? Si béte! I daresay she told Corydon. 

What was the significance of this sudden lull ; this sudden dropping 
away of dancers? Tambourine thrumming grows halting, and nearly 
dies off altogether. The dancers are looking uneasily to the gate. 

There are three horsemen in cloaks and slouched hats drawn up, look-' 
ing io. Three mysterious, ugly-looking fellows, on tall strong horses. 
They are at the gate, looking in silently and scornfully. The taum-taum 
had now stopped altogether ; the fiddle had found rest ; Corydons, with 
Phyliises, are looking suspiciously and with awe at the silent horsemen. 
Bontiquet walks down slowly to accoet them. We hear them laughing 
loudly and discordantly— shaking in their very saddles. 


was my arene illumination of his gardens. Up in the branches, 
along the borders of the walks, they were shining out. 


IIl.—THE CLOCK. 

It was past ten o’clock, and time to have done with festivity. So the 
light cars and wagons were being got ready and horses put to. Time, 
surely, to be gone. The bride was to go, too ; to be sent home with an 
escort ; to be waited on to her own door with torchlight and a handsome 
following ; much noise and obstreperous laughter; much confusion in 
finding garments. But they are gone at last, out by the white gate! 
May they all be happier for that night’s happiness ed to the stran- 


r. 

It seemed lonely now, after all that hum of voices. “ They are gone,” 
said good pen go with a sigh, “and I have a daughter the less. She 
was a good girl! Marie! Monsieur would like to see his room, doubt- 
os and no wonder, for he must be heartily tired! This way, Monsieur, 
please !”’ 

He went on before, up a broad state staircase—to his Seigneurie, in the 
old days—with a balustrade up which one might have walked conve- 
niently. It went to the right and to the left with grandest sweep, and 
landed us in a grand picture corridor, where there were no pictures now. 
The corridor was a grand room in itself, and off it were other stately 
apartments. 

“O mon Dieu !” said Bontiquet, stopping, as his foot touched the top 
step, “I had quite forgot the poor canon. Where ishe? Oar fiddling 

dancing swept him clean away from my head! He ought to have 
returned long since.” 

“ Tis rather late,” I said, “ for the good man to be abroad.” 

“He has some little ways of his own,” said Bontiquet, thoughtfully, 
“ like all poor folk affected as he is. He is most likely gone up to the 
town, and will stay there the night.” 

“Tt is likely enough,” I said. ‘“ What a pity so gentle a soul should 
be so visited !” 

“ Ay!” said Bontiquet ; “ and yet but for that one little crookedness, 
he is as the rest of us. O, so good, so noble, so full of sweetness and cha- 
rity ; giving to the poor almost every sou of that large fortune Provi- 
dence given him. But if you touch on that one subject! Mordieu! 
I wish there were no clocks in the world !”’ 

All this was spoken when Monsieur Bontiquet’s foot was on the last 
step of his oaken stair. He was shading his candle all the time with his 
hand, scattering about him a cloud of black dancing shadows. We passed 
on down the broad gallery. 

“ This,” Bontiquet said, touching a door with his hand, “is his room 
when he stays with us—when he comes the road—sometimes for a fort- 
night, for a month even at a time. For you must know, Monsieur, he 
roams in this way about the country the whole year round. This is his 
room,” he said, opening the door softly ; “ and here he keeps that famous 
clock, the making of which, ’tis said, turned his poor brain. A wonder- 
ful work !” 

We entered ; a fine spacious apartment, lofty, and glistening all round 

with oak panelling. It was divided by a broad archway and tapestry 
hangings (drawn back, however,) from another room as spacious, where 
could be made out the dusky outline of a huge bed. And on the chim- 
ney-piece, in front of a huge mirror, was this famous clock which had 
cost @ man’s wits. 
“See,” said Bontiquet, holding the candle close, “ what a wonderful 
thing itis! Every night, towards twelve o’clock, he sits up to wind it ; 
= does with sich tenderness! it might be a child he was putting 
to 

It was one of those curious horological toys that used to be the fashion 
in the early days of clock-making. The poor Abbé with marvellous in- 
genulty had peopled his clock with all manner of strange actors. There 
was the cock on the top, that came out and crowed for the quarter and 
half-hours. There was the door that opened, and the procession of men 
and women that came forth for the striking of the hour. There was a 
bell-ringer that pulled the bell, and rung out the time. There were the 
changes of the moon and seasons ; the movement of the stars, and innu- 
merable other devices very pleasing to contemplate. No wonder they 
had set a man’s wits awry. As we stood looking, the cock flapped his 
wings, and crowed, the figure came trooping solemnly, and drew up with 
a quaint gravity, and the bell-ringer tolled out eleven o’clock. 

“ It has this conveni the abi of our Abbé,” Boutiquet said, 
“that gives you choice of rooms. Our house is full, and you would 
have to ascend to a little apartment up-stairs. Will you choose this 
room ? 

“ With all my heart,” I answered. I love these great chambers. I 
shall be the departed Seigneur for a night at least. Still I hankered to 
learn more concerning the poor wandering priest. 

“ One word,” I said. Bontiquet was going to the door. “ What was 
that spoken during dinner about the marrying of his niece ?” 

“ Only this,” said he, “ that he has wit to save her from a wicked hus- 
band ; the worst fellow, I am told, in the kingdom, and she has sense 
enough to hearken to her uncle. He has written and threatened him, 





but in vain. Dieu merci! He held firm. I will now wish Monsieur 
a very good night!’ He closed the door softly behind him, and ieft 
me. 


I was soon swimming, as it were, in the Great Sea of Napery, floating 
in an ocean of broad linen. In these great beds on the Ware model, a 
prodigious luxuriance—a sense of infinity : even of temporary nobility. 
Our poor Seigneur must have lain here, and extended bis signorial limbs 
to the right or to the left in those happy days before Samson had held 
up his head on the scaffold, or before his shoulder had got used to the 
kit fiddie as maitre de danse. Unhappy nobleman, turning his kit fiddle 
and pointing his toes to one and sixpence the lesson. Playing so mer- 
rily for Marie and Corydon, and Phyllis and Rosalie on the green. Join 
hands now, sweet demoiselle. Faster now—play op marquis! Thrum, 
tambourine, more vigorously! Round again! Phyllis is my only joy! not 
in the least tired—not in the least. Bontiquet—ah! 


To weary sleepers rude disturbance and cruel wakening are odious. | dre 


There should be a law in all well-ordered parishes to protect them, and 
not allow horsemen to come clattering into inn yards at unholy hours. 
A monstrous grievance for tired men. I heard the fellow ride his beast 
in, in most unfeeling fashion, with spar and whip, up to the very door : 
and then halloo louder for some one to take his horse. Presently are 
heard steps in the gallery, and afterwards in the room separated from me 
by the tapestry half drawn aside. A sleepy waiter was making up a 
shakedown or impromptu bed. Bontiquet himself is fast bound in slum- 
ber, or he would not have tolerated this treatment. Eyes, however, 
which seem fitted with leaden rims, must have their way, and will 
look no more. “ We must close up,’ they say, and so I let them close 
up. 

Iam fast slipping away into what may be called muddle-land, when 
the great posts of the bed began to take, indistinctly, the shapes of the 
trees I had passed by in the day, and I began my rambles over again 
through the open country, when I am brought back with a crash to the 
Seigneur’s room. Somebody is tramping about the next room—speaking 
to himself. Wroth again at this second disturbance, I look out through 
the tapestry, and see that there is a light burning on the floor, and that 
a short man, with very disordered looks, is walking to and fro muttering 
to himself, and stripping off his clothes as he walks. I had seen his face 
before, but where !—a round cunning face witha scar. Ah! at the gate! 
One of the ill-looking horsemen. Now I put it to myself with gravity, 
Was this a discreet position to be in, with such a company alongside of 
one, though even in a Seigneur’s apartment! It was a monstrous fea- 
ture in Bontiquet’s ménage, that you were thus liable to be set cheek by 
jowl with fellows of this complexion—and so—and so—I would com-plain 
— clock ! Rosalie—dance—fandango, thrum, thrum—join hands— 





Profoundest, absorbing slumber. Floating in sweetest dreams, that 





something of the sort would come of this business! But I was not so bad 
wt What do you speak of? ly. “Why h 

« it do you s of?” I said again, impatiently. “ Why have you 
disturbed me ?” - ” . 

“T thought I was above such womanish terrors. But to see him come 
in, and glide past me, just as I had seen him only a few hours before— 
him whom we thought was—” He stopped suddenly, and seeing there 
was no —_ to be got from him, I threw myself back wearily. 

Here I heard the flapping of the cock’s wings, and presently my bell- 
ringer roars out two o’clock. 

“Two o’clock !’’ continued this stran 
fetch out my horse, and go my way. The open road, the darkness, any- 
thing but that horrid spectre!” With that I saw him thrust on his gar- 
ments hurriedly, and leave the room. He left the candle behind him, 
burning on the table. 

No more rest for me that night or morning. The sweet weariness was 
gone from my eyelids, utterly routed. Nightmare, or drunkenness, must 
have been on him. The hound! Could he not have slept off his de- 
bauch elsewhere? Now, on those dark roads and with an unsteady hand 
on the bridle, he will most likely come tumbling head foremost over his 
horse’s neck, and be found in the morning on the hard stones, quite stiff 
and stark! Well, on his own head be it. 

Whir-r-r ! went the flapping wings of the cock. It was one quarter 
past two. 

The candle was burning with a dull yellow light, on a little buhl table 
with twisted legs, not a yard from the tapestry. Thus it broke up the 
walls into great patches of black, sprinkling little dribblets of yellow 
light here and there on points projecting. A faint glimmer reached even 
as far as the next room, to the cock on the chimney-piece. 

Click! click! click! Why, what could that sound signify? Clock 
running down? No; rather winding up—positive winding of a clock— 
click! click again! Why this was to be a night of wonders and myste- 
rious—— Bah! my brains are astray. These complicated wheels must 
be busy inside. And, yet, it is like winding—very like. Two quarters 
pas: two now, by the flapping of the cock’s win 

The clock was now suddenly shut out from view by something that 
had stolen in between me and it! Something bending over the yellow 
light—a face—a figure close by the buhl table! A figure quite still and 
motionless—dark and solemn—and the face? Why, heavens! it was the 
poor canon’s gentle face returned to us again. So gentle, so sweet, so 
benign, so angelic, bent over the yellow light ; yet with a strange me- 
lancholy over it. I called to him in a low voice: “ You have been a 
long way, Canon Dupin, and we have waited for you, but you have come 
at last.” The gentle face moved round slowly, and looked full at me, 
but did not speak ; that is moved into the shadow, but I knew it was 
looking towards me. “ You must be weary,” I went on—a curious feel- 
ing was creeping over me—“ you must be weary with this long night- 
ramble—very weary?” Was it a light echo that seemed to repeat after 
me, “ Very, very weary?” 

“ Where have you been wandering all this long night? Have you 
been sleeping ?”” 

The face was now bending over the yellow light; but the eyes—the 
gentle eyes—were turned upward. Again, was it a sighing echo that 
seemed to whisper the words, “Sleeping behind the fountain—behind 
the fountain ?” 

A sense of something terrible began to weigh upon my heart. I got 
up wy, went to the window, and threw the shutters wide open. It 
was daylight ; fresh and clear ; it poured into the room like a flood. 
Then I looked to the candle, flaring wretchedly and sicklily in that pure 
healthy light. No one in the room but myself. Whirr-r, flapping! Three 
o’clock by the canon’s clock. 

At breakfast next morning—a fine, sunny, inspiring morning, too— 
out under Monsieur Bontiquet’s vines, at a dainty little table covered 
with wines and dainty fruits—I asked for Monsieur Bontiquet ; I was 
told he had gone to the post-town early, had returned, and had gone 
away again. 

“The truth is, Monsieur,” said the person who officiated, “he is 
troubled in his mind on the score of the poor canon. He was not heard 
of at the town where we fancied he had passed the night.” 

“ Passed the night?’ I said. ‘“ Why, was he not here?” 

“ Here is Monsieur Bontiquet himself,’’ said the youth. 

‘ And as he spoke, I saw Bontiquet dismounting from a horse at the 
oor. 

“Good morning, Monsieur!” he said. “Our poor canon is not to be 
heard of. They tell me that he left the town about nine o’clock to join 
our little festival. Heaven send he has come tono harm! Those three 
men on horseback ——”’ 

“ Ah! by the way,” said the waiter stepping forward, “one of those 
gentlemen came here last night, but must have departed again before 
daylight.” 

* So he did,” I said. 

“ Mordieu!” said Bontiquet, muttering. 

“ But,” said I, starting, and thinking of what I had seen, “ the canon 
must have been here last ——” 

A peasant came running across the green, holding up something like a 
black rag all over mad. 

“ This was found,” he said, “in the ditch by the roadside. It looks 
like the canon’s skull-cap.” 

People gathered round from all sides. 

“Tt is no other,” they said. 

There were hairs and clotted blood sticking to it, at the sight of which 
the gentle-hearted bystanders groaned and wept. All this while I wasia 
a sort of dream, trying to bring back, one by one, the mysterious events 
of the night. They were coming—coming slowly. 

“ What can they have done with him?” said one. 

“We should try the road both sides—all along to the fountain!” 

To the fountain! That soft sighing echo came back at once. 
Sleeping behind the fountain! behind the fountain! Had it been a 
am ? 

No; for within an hour they came back slowly, those good village 
souls, with downcast eyes and drooped heads, and brought news that be- 
hind the fountain, indeed, had been found their loved canon, quite cold 
and stiff; with which melancholy messengers came a train of weepiug 
women and children. 

“O, sirs,” said one, “it was a devilish thing, with no reason in the 
world ; for he never was an enemy to so much as a fly! Who could 
have done it?’ 

“ Mordieu !” Bontiquet said, through his closed teeth. “I know well. 
Too well.” 

“TI saw,” said an old peasant, stepping forward,“ I saw Dupin the 
younger with these eyes ride through the village last night, with two 
other horsemen.” 

“ Ab-h-h!” from all the crowd ; and then a pause. 

“ The same that were at the gate during the dance,” Bontiquet added. 
“ Yes, the nephew.” 

The events of the night before, and its mysterious disturbances, bega2 
to take something like shape in my mind. “ Had he not a scar across 
his face ?” I asked, hurriedly ; “a short, thick set fellow?” 

“ Ay,” said Bontiquet, “ the same.” 

Here broke in some one: “ He was here last night, that man with the 
sear. I stabled his horse ; but he was gone in the morning. He slept 
inside Monsieur’s room.” 

“T heard some one ride away at dead of night,” a guest put in. 

“ Mordieu! so did I,” said another. “ 

“Ha!” Bontiquet said rubbing his hands ; “ this looks like business. 
We shall have him, yet. Fetch your best horses, and we will go forth 

ther. Hi! Jacques! Bring round the grey horse.” 
man was soon mounted, and off; tearing away, belly to ground, 
as they say, in different directions. 


visitor. “I will go down and 
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It was a wi day. I should have been on my road, only I | to 
see the end of this strange drama. It came to ~ bene o'clock ; eof hen 
to mid-day ; to one, to two o’clock. I wandered in and out restlessly ; 
setting out at last on the road towards that fountain. There were groups 
at the house-doors, and leaning Spica hemp Rep bord eget cs bea 
sinessover. The day was beautiful ; the sun shining brightly, and a sweet 
scent abroad as of new-mown hay. Three o’clock now, by those tinkling 
church-bells whose music sounded from afar off,—as far, indeed, as Petit- 
Pont. For this was the very spot where, the evening before, I had parted 
with the poor canon, then on his errand of charity. There were the 
marks of that strange di: he had drawn with his stick, still fresh. 
Here, a few steps on, was the fountain, christened Blandusian, clattering 
noisily as ever, but no longer the pure, fresh, innocent stream of the night 
before. And in the brake behind, was that rough, terrible gap, where he 
had lain for the long weary night : the rent briars and broken twigs tell- 
ing plainly of what violence it had been the scene. The bells of Petit- 
Pont had to chime a; and again before I left the place. 

Six o’clock. A cloud of dust approaching; people from inns, from 
cottages, from fields all ran out—run hastily to the cloud. They are 
coming! See yonder! It is Bontiquet, it is everybody that had gone 
forth in the morning. There is a procession ; there is a buzz of man: 
tongues ; there are cocked-hats and drawn swords, many of them ; and, 
as the dust, thickened by crowds pressing round, clears a little, I see the 
short, thick man in the centre mounted on his black steed. Terrible ex- 
citement! bitter execrations! Gendarmes with difficulty keeping the 
people off. Bontiquet rode at the head. It was his caption. 

a... 3 I to Bontiquet, when dismounting, “See, is his shirt torn in 

2 


There was a great rent in the breast. It was blood-stained besides. 
In his pocket, too, a packet of his own letters taken from the Abbé, with 
ample proof besides. But the bold ruffian made show of denial—laughed 
the thing off. It was only when he saw me that he suddenly turned pale 
and trembled. 

“ You were in the room ?” he said, in a whisper. “ You saw it; was 
it not terrible ?” 

* os never to be forgotten. If it comes to me again I shall kill 
myself. 

“ Would that night’s work could be undone !” 

This was the last scene of thut little history—the last at least that I 
witnessed—for that night I was on the road again. But for the guilty 
there was another road, one more terrible but amply merited. 

But the clock! wasitadream? The criminal and I could not both 
have dreamt alike. He, with his scar and his torn shirt-front, saw the 
canon wind it up. I saw him wind it up. Everybody saw in the morn- 
ing that it was wound up. Every mystery was cleared but this. 


—_> 


POETRY OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN. 


The demand for a reprint (it is just issued in London) of this useful 


_and convenient edition of a well-known work affords a curious illustra- 


tion of the preservative quality which belongs to the slightest produc- 
tions of genius. The poetry contained in the Anti-Jacobin, although it ac- 
cupies but one thin volume, is, with half-a-dozen exceptions, utterly ob- 
solete and worthless ; yet it is, after the lapse of sixty years, still rescued 
from oblivion by the “ Loves of the Triangles,” the play of “The Ro- 
vers,” the “ Needy Knife-Grinder,” the “ Elegy on St. André,” and by 
a few lines in the “ New Morality.” Except for the necessity of making 
up a saleable volume, the surviving wit of the collection might have 
easily been contained in fifty pages. The present generation may per- 
haps be as susceptible of metrical influences as the contemporaries of 
Hayley and Darwin ; and some of “ Bon Gaultier’s” parodies, and afew 
of the best comic poemsin Punch, are equal to the celebrated fragments 
of the Anti-Jacobin ; but the fashion of poetical satire has away, 
and it would be useless for a rising Canning to seek credit with his party 
by ridiculing political opponents in verse. Yet, when the fierce pas- 
sions of 1798 are remembered, it is surprising that the compositions which 
were intended for stinging libels bear so lightly and indirectly on the 
Foe revolutionary dispute. Southey’s abortive attempt to naturalize 
Apphics and Dactylics, Darwin’s frigid ingenuity of personification, and 
the sentimental liberalism of Kotzebue and his dramatic followers, al- 
though they offered fair subjects for caricature, would have been equally 
absurd if Jacobiniam had never threatened or overturned society. The 
triumph of the Tories consisted in showing that they excelled their o 
ponents in wit, or in literary facility, as well as in Royal favour and Tn 
public confidence ; and although the ridicule which extinguished Dar- 
win also fell upon Coleridge, their success was for the moment complete. 
Fourteen or fifteen years later, the Whigs brought the laugh over to their 
own side by enlisting Moore in their service, and if political judgment 
were to be affected by the comparative merits of satirists, the Two-Penny 
Post-Bag would far more than outweigh the influence of the Anti-Jacobin. 
The lapse of years has fortunately deprived the rival humourists of all 
external importance, so that even the malignity which characterizes their 
class operates only by preserving the relish of their jokes. Loyal sub- 
jects feel no compunction in laughing at the libels which troubled the 
Regent and his Court ; nor is a scrupulous regard for the law of nations 
and a cordial appreciation of the French alliance found inconsistent with 
a complacent interest in the lawless murder of the Republican Consul at 
Algiers :— 
- The Dey then gave his orders 
In Arabic and Persian 
“ Let no more be said, 
But bring me his head, 
These clubs are my aversion.” 


The Consul quoted Wicquefort, 

And Paffendorf and Grotius ; 

And proved from Vattel 

Exceedingly well 

Such a deed would be quite atrocious. 


*T would have moved a Christian's bowels 
To hear the doubts he stated, 

But the Moors they did 

As they were bid, 

And strangled him while he prated. 


The extraordinary merit of this atrocious apology for barbarism is suffi- 
ciently proved by the proverbial currency of two passages in a poem of 
sixty lines, 

He proved from Vattel, 

Exceedingly well ; 
and— 

He fled full soon, 

On the first of June, 

But he bade the rest keep fighting— 


are quotations still deservedly employed from time to time by writers as 
well as by public speakers. Conscious, wilful, and ostentatious injustice 
contains in itself the ironical contrast which is the foundation of ge- 
nuine humour. Canning would certainly have advised the Dey to recall 
the vigorous orders which were couched in so curious a mixture of Ori- 
ental languages ; but in amusing himself with the irrevocable fate of the 
unhappy victim, he was contemplating not only the amusicg indifference 
of the Moors to the authority of Puftendorf and Grotius, but the inconsis- 
tency of the natural humanity of his own disposition with the gratuitous 
bloodthirstiness of his literary diversions. Coleridge, who could never 
perform any intellectual operation in a simple and straightforward man- 
ner, explained his own spirited anathema on Pitt by a similar apology, 
which as applied to “Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” was undoubtedly 
an afterthought. The poet imagined that he hated the Minister when he 
doomed him to eternal fire, as he afterwards imagined that the denun- 
ciation had been uttered in the most charitable spirit ; but the theory 
which he expounded in justification of his own supposed conduct is per- 
fectly applicable to the ordinary exaggerations of satiric humour. The 
obscure French functionary who had the good fortune to become cele- 
brated through a ludicrous vision of his death could certainly never 
have incurred the animosity of the writer who has preserved his me- 
mory. 

The admirable poem of the “ Loves of the Triangles” is rather a liter- 
ary parody than a political lampoon. Darwin’s mild Jacobinism was 
connected by no essential link with the peculiar form of poetic absurdity 
which he carried to its lastextreme. It may be thought strange that the 
“ Economy of Vegetation” should ever have been thought worthy of a 
caricature which is more skilful and thoughtful, but not more extrava- 
gant, than the original. Yet many of the present generation may re- 
Member that Miss Edgeworth considers admiration of the “ Botanic Gar- 
den” as the most obvious proof of poetic taste, and Lord Brougham still 
draws his favourite quotations from the repertory of coloured glass which 
appeared to his youthful eye a treasury of jewels. The faculty of even 
Teading strained prose tagged with a superfluous jingle of rhymes is as 
unintelligible in our own age as the amours of the conic sections to the 
“ unhallowed fiends of Church and Law :—” 


No join 


It is, however, still happily possible to appreciate the felicitous accuracy 
of the language which conveys this not unmeaning nonsense. The per- 
sonifications of the sciences might almost lead a careless reader to 
connect the “ wandering curves” of the Cissoid with poetical wreaths 
of ivy, and there is a kind of gracefal licentiousness in the suggestion 
That wanton Optics roll the melting eye. 
One of the best passages in the “ Loves of the Triangles” contains an 
— description of a guillotine, introduced by a characteristic apos- 
e— 
" Ye Sylphs of Death ! on demon pinions flit 
Where the tall Guillotine is raised for Pit— 
To the 7 sage plank tie fast the monster’s back, 
Close the nice slider, ope the expectant sack ; 
Then twitch with fairy hand the frolic pin— 
Down falls the impatient axe with deodning din ; 
The liberated rolls off below, 
And simpering Freedom hails the happy blow. 


Those who are curious in literary parallels may find in Heine’s Germany 
@ similar description, introduced from a different point of view, by the 
greatest poetical satirist of the present generation. The Emperor Fre- 
derick Barbarossa, waking after a sleep of sixty or seventy years, asks a 
visitor to his legendary cavern for news of the world which had last been 
brought to his knowledge in the eighteenth century. The poet tells him, 
with malicious repetition, that when Louis XV. died, Louis XVI. reigned 
“until they guillotined him ’’—that the Dauphiness Marie Antoinette be- 
came Queen of France, and bore herself nobly “ when they guillotined 
her ”—but that Madame Dubarri screamed and cried “ when they guil- 
lotined her” (als man sie guillotinirte). “What,” interrupts the Emperor, 
“what, in the devil’s name, is the meaning of guillotining?’ “ And I 
began to explain that the guillotine was an engine invented by Dr. Guil- 
lotin, where they fasten you on a plank with a knife above you, and it 
slips down and cuts your head off in the most comfortable manner, and 
that is what they call guillotining.” Mr. Canning has no pretension to 
compete as a poet and satirist with Heine, but the English version of the 
Guillotine derives a peculiar force frum the apostrophe to the Sylphs ; 
and the “ liberation ” of the severed head seems to imply an inward con- 
nexion between the tyranny ‘of the decapitated monster, and the servi- 
tude which he imposed on his country. “ Who drives fat oxen should 
himself be fat,” and the poet of the Triangles seems to hold that “ Who 
rales o’er serfs himself must be a slave. 

The “enemy of the human race” who'was so often denounced by the 
rival folly of Girondists and Jacobins, the “ villain’? whom Fox hated 
so bitterly for his life-long triumph, the “ pilot” who perished in the 
midst of the storm which he was said to have weathered, has been more 
than almost any other great statesman attacked and idolized on untena- 
ble grounds. French writers still assert that Pitt raised the greatness of 
England to an unparalleled height by the exercise of unscrupulous ability 
prompted by a malignant antipathy to France. Fanatics, such as M. 
Louis Blanc, even perpetuate the falsehoods which the Verginauds and 
Robespierres of the Convention used to bandy to each other from the 
Plain, and back again from the Mountain ; and sympathizing French 
readers believe that the English Minister superfluously paid for the riots, 
massacres, and judicial murders which the dominant gangs of cowards 
and ruffians were but too ready to perpetrate under the gratuitous in- 
fluence of blood-thirsty terror. The historical errors which were con- 
nected with the name of Pitt have been gradually dissipated in the cooler 
atmosphere of England. It is known that he was a sound economist and 
an able administrator in time of peace, and that he earnestly desired the 
termination of the great contest with which his name is so prominently 
associated. On the other hand, it is admitted that his conduct of the war 
was unskilful and erroneous, and that he dissipated in petty enterprises 
resources which might have decided the straggle by enabling England to 
take part, as a great military Power, in the successive Continental cam- 
paigns. His commanding eloquence, and his control over his Parlia- 
mentary contemporaries are still recorded by a few surviving witnesses ; 


untamable examining boards, it was the university of Babylon. And 
this was the reason why, being of an ambitious temperament, I eschewed 
frolic, cut the majority of my acquaintances, and betook myself to study 
with a | ousness that astounded my fellows, and delighted the 
younger, and therefore the more enthusiastic of our professors. 

Nine months crept along as the M. B. class pursued the harrassing 
routine of study. It was an interesting study to remark its effects on 
m cronies—Vade Mecum (son of old Mecum the bibliographer) 
and Cramwell, a scion of the family of Cramwell, county Grindaway. 
The former wore prettv well at first. By and by he gave up fermented 
liquors—a pretty strong uptem, as Cramwell and I, putting our heads 
together, Then the jocose twinkle which so merrily lurked in 
the corner of bis eye began to fade. Anon, his jokes—he was, and is 
now, a notorious joker—became, for him, notably mild in quality, and 
sparing in quantity ; in the end, indeed, they were reduced to the most 
debilitated puns. Cramwell, on the other hand, was as cool as a soda- 
water, and like it, ever ready to frisk out with something sparkling 
whenever the cork of opportunity should be drawn. Utterly imperturb- 
able, his exertions—he never gave us the idea of using any—had the 
mo and only effect of making him seem more wondrously profound 

an ever. 

The eve of the examination had come. I was weary with long study ; 
I was pale and thio, and excitable by reason of the debility which arises 
from an overtasked mind in an underworked body. My sleep was dis- 
turbed with dreams: night after night I sat in fancy in a long chamber, 
endeavouring to recall facts I had never perfectly learned. Mornin, 
after morning, I awoke in the agonies of despair. Daily I was remem 
by the demon Anxiety, in the short intervals of rest from the conning of 
books and the taking of notes. My appetite failed me, and I grew pale 
and thin, and utterly wretched. 

And now follows the day of registration. I have a vague recollection 
of etanding in the presenee of the registrar, who so much resembles a 
working undertaker, that I am half induced to believe in a coffin con- 
cealed beneath the table, into which it is the intention of the officials to 
smuggle me. We are in a chamber, whose fading decorations tell of by- 
gone splendour. The Dukes of Mullington were the lords whilom of the 
gracefully sprawling mansion which bears their name, and which, with 
an evident sulkiness, lodges the learned university of Babylon. I sign my 
name in the archives of the place ; the undertaker is by my side. I de- 
part, and he bows; but from that hour I am a haunted man. In the 
court-yard—in the restless streets—along by palace, prison, and tomb, I 
see that gaunt black figure—that pallid face, and that purple nose. I 
seem to read my destiny in its cold pitiless features, 

1 am now s0 sick of study, so reckless of purpose, that to attempt to 
read would be sheer absurdity. I ran down into the breezy country. It 
is the Sunday. I hear the chiming of the village bells; I lie dreamily 
beneath the trees, and drink in the pure air with a sense of keen relish. 
I baild day-dreams —am congratulated by the court, read my name in 
the list of happy candidates ; while men who have passed, jog me, and 
press lustily to get their sight of that wonderful paper—that paper, 
whose very lines are each an harbinger of happiness tosome heart. Then 
come visions of congratulations: my hands are shaken as hands were 
never shaken before ; absent friends write intoxicating little notes; sis- 
ters bury me exultingly in crinoline and embraces. Iam the man who 
stood so well at the university, of whom the St. Barbara men speak with 
something of pride, whose friends advertise with such unwonted libera- 
lity. It is nothing but the emptiest of day-dreams ; yet, for the time I 
have passed, and am happy. 

The first day of the examination found me travelling westward on the 
top of an omnibus. Considering the habits of Babylonians, it was as 
yet early morning—that is, not later than 9 A.M. The sun was pouring 
its light most marvellously on the roofs and spires of the city. For a 
brief hour, the canopy of smoke and dimness, which is as much a cha- 
racteristic of Babylon as the dome of St. John’s, or the thousand-and- 
one sights which country cousins “ do” with such remarkable complai- 
sance, had migrated to the suburbs. There was, or seemed to be, an 
unusual aspect on the streets and their pedestrians—that same aspect 
which one notices when he is an actor in important or exciting matters 
—au air as if all nature entered into our feelings and shared our 
anxieties, 





but the popular impression of his character is that he was narrow, cold, 
and lofty, unaffected by social influences, and indifferent to all accom- 
plishments but those of a statesman. Unfortunately no sufficient ma- 
terials for his biography remain, but there is reason to believe that the 
great Minister was as genial, as thoughtful, and as highly cultivated as 
the most popular of his rivals. Wilberforce said that he was the wittiest 
man he bad ever known. Lady Hester Stanhope records his opinion that 
nonsense rather than sense offered the best conversational test of ability ; 
his philosophical acuteness was shown by his well-known and just re- 
mark, that Butler’s Analogy suggested more doubts than it solves ; and 
finally, if Mr. Edmonds (editor of the new edition) may be trusted, the 
best stanza in the best poem of the Anti-Jacobin may satisfy all competent 
critics that Pitt combined an accurate ear for poetry with genuine and 
playful humour. 

“The Rovers, or the Double Arrangement,”’ is a parody on originals 
which have long been forgotten, and as a burlesque it survives by its own 
intrinsic merit. Two passages have become, at least for literary pur- 
poses, so familiar as to be almost proverbial. The hasty proposal—‘ A 
sudden thought strikes me ; let us swear an eternal friendship ;”’ and 
the contrast of real and apparent rank in the phrase, “ No waiter, but a 
knight templar,” are well-known by hundreds who have never read an- 
other line of the Anti-Jacobin. The German sentimental plays of the time 
probably contained many reflections not unlike those of Matilda, when 
she finds that dinner is not yet ready :— 

“ Matilda (with a look expressive of disappointment, but immediately recomposing 
herself ).—Well, then, I must have patience. Oh, Casimere, how often 
have the thoughts of thee served to amuse these ts of expectati 
What a difference, alas! Dinner, it is taken away as soon as over, and 
we regret it not. It returns again with the return of appetite. The beef 
of to-morrow will succeed to the mutton of to-day, as the mutton of to-day 
succeeded to the veal of yesterday. But, when once the heart has been 
occupied by a beloved object, in vain would we attempt to supply the 
charm by another.” Me 

The description of Matilda in the list of persons of the drama, as “ in 
love with Rogero, and mother of Casimere’s children,” is a fair caricature 
of German moral theories. The celebrated song of Rogero in his dun- 
geon has no precedent or parallel in the dramas which formed the subject 
of the parody. According to the editor of the present publication, Mr. 
Pitt added the last stanza to Canning’s manuscripts :— 


Sun, moon, and thou vain world adieu, 
That kings and priests are plotting in : 
Here doomed to starve on water gru- 
-el, never shali J see the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen. 


As Boswell observed of a similar product of Johnson’s idler moments, 
“ the first two lines are very fine serious poetry ;”’ and there is something 
touching as well as amusing in the comprehensive description of the 
world by its foremost man as one “ that kings and priests are plotting 
in.” The chief of the great tyrannic conspiracy may have thought, as he 
wrote the words, how shallow were the plots, how frightened the priests, 
and how helpless the kings; and perhaps he may almost have wished 
that he could give his revolutionary enemies an opportunity of grappling 
on their own account with the difficulties which beset him in his daily 
task of keeping the peace at home and of bafliing foreign hostility. 


ees 


PLUCKED. 

To my mind, the old hospital of St. Barbara was the jolliest place in 
the world. The very gargoyles had an air of being wonderfully learned, 
and of bearing their erudition with uncommon good-nature. Its build- 
ings surrounded a vast square, with a pump in the middle. Along with 
their monastic antiquity, they seemed to carry with them the old mo- 
nastic hospitality which we read of in romances ; so much so, that I was 
fully prepared at any moment to see some fat brother at the principal 
gateway dispensing huge loaves to the poorer folk, after the fashion of 
those good old times which, thank Heaven, have passed away long ago. 
I say old St. Barbara’s was the jolliest place in the world ; and verily— 
allowing for the euthusiasm of youth—it was. The students were the 
heartiest, the nurses the prettiest, and the professors the greatest guns 
in all Babylon. The very patients seemed to suffer from the most op- 
portune diseases one could think of ; and although their maladies were 
not perhaps particularly pleasant to themsélves, yet its constant succes- 
sion of capital cases and exciting operations made St. Barbara’s the envy 
and admiration of at least the medical fraternity. 

In the midst of the festivities of student-life, however, sat the skeleton 








which haunts every feast, and lurks furtively in the secret closet of every 
house. The particular skeleton in my case was the degree of Bachelor 
of Medicine. If ever a university possessed stringent regulations, and 


How long that journey seemed! I was wondrously incited to upbraid 
the driver as the slow coach of all slow coaches. Incessantly my watch 
was in my hands—not that I noticed the hour, or had the remotest con- 
ception of the time, although I scanned its face most carefully, It was 
a habit, a nervous irritable action that had got the better ot me lately. 
Mecum, the victim of the same circumstances, had taken to the biting of 
his nails, a praciice to which he addicted himself incessantly. As for 
Cramwell, he was, as has been before indicated, a philosopher, and gave 
us the idea of being as profoundly cool as ever. 

It isa desperately slow coach which never reaches anywhere. Our 
omuibus, after the most inconceivably tiresome of rides, landed me safely 
within the desired precincts an hour before time. I passed and repassed 
the prison-like dead-wall of Mullington House. I strolled up the arcade, 
that gimcrack, ill-ventilated bazaar, which looked as if it were getting 
up seedily after a last night’s debauch. I had a turn at the geography 
of the neighbourhood. Time wore on. At balf-past nine, I entered the 
gates and stood within the quadrangle of Mullington House. Men be- 
longing to some other hospital were cramming voraciously out of text- 
books. There were gregarious adventurers who stood on steps and dis- 
cussed anatomical relations ; there were solitary mea who paced along 
the beautiful arcade that skirts the quadrangle book in hand—occasion- 
ally running flat against dead-walls, or falling precipitously down steps, 
by reason of an extreme temporary devotion at the shrine of knowledge. 
In an entrance-hall, other men stood, riding at anchor, as it were, or be- 
sieging the beadle—a conceited creature, whose bandy legs did not tend 
to redeem the imperfections of a turn-up nose and squinting eyes. I, for 
my part, being of a curious turn, joined a band of exploring adventu- 
rers, which tumbled into deserted kitchens, and lost itself down stairs 
in cellars. Time wore on. It was a matter for reflection, I ween, to 
watch the pale, studious faces around me, faces which for weeks had 
scarcely looked upon a fairer sight than the close-printed, much he- 
thumbed pages of the text-books. 

As the bells of St. Joseph’s are proclaiming the quarters, Cramwell 
and Mecum enter the massive gateway. I go to meet them, fancying 
that Mecum leans somewhat more heavily upon the arm of Cramwell 
than friendship or courtesy demands, We come within greeting distance. 
Mecum is deadly pale ; he tells me he has been reading half the night, 
and that he has a bottle of sal volatile in his pocket ; ‘“ but he doesn’t 
look seedy, does he?” Cramwell, for his part, speaks learnedly concern- 
ing the columned portico of Mullington House, the gay scenes that have 
been enacted within its precincts, the great men and the handsome wo- 
men—ah, those women, Cramwell—who have passed beneath its portals. 
He then changes his strain on an interruption from Mecum, as to how he 
thinks he shall do, and whether the stylo-pharangeus passes between the 
two carotids, and discourses brilliantly on the stories of Boccaccio and 
the visions of Dante. At this juncture, we stumble upon three heavy 
men from our school; they seem hopelessly buried in manuals. Clods- 
by, Hodsby, and Sodsby do not belong to our set ; indeed, we rather su- 
perciliously eschew them, because their features are coarse, their clothes 
scraggy, and their brogue intolerable. They come from some far-away 
county in the north, and are, like all north-country men, peripatetic cy- 
clopedia. Under present circumstances, however, we are on the point 
of overlooking these minor differences, when lo! at the striking of a 
clock, doors open, aud we are summoned into the examination-chamber. 

We have to ascend a staircase beside whose walls the higgledy-pig- 
gledy allegory riots on canvas. There is much artistic workmanship, 
too, in the ballustrade. Cramwell whispers some happy allusion to the 
painter, or the designer, or the owner, but his observation is lost upon 
me, for we are chaotically squeezing to catch the first sight of the scene 
and subjects of our day’s labour. The buzz of voices which accompanies 
the ascent becomes fainter as we thread a lobby: it is entirely lost as 
we enter the examination-room, where the beadle, whose eyes, nose, and 
legs seem to twist more than ever, orders us to be seated before a series 
of tables covered with green baize, and bedecked with writing materials. 
After glancing at Mecum, who has smuggled a glass of water by his side, 
and is doctoring it with sal volatile ; at Cramwell, who is, in all proba- 
bility, sketching the Parthenon on a stray sheet ; and at the candidates 
in general, who are bristling with expectation, I perceive that ihe printed 
questions are being doled out, and tbat some men, alphabetically fa- 
voured as to surnames, are already staring voraciously, aud biting their 
lips almost to amputation. 

My turncomes. The paper is before me. I skim its contents, and then 
look round to sev its effects on my acquaintances. Mecum seems, as I 
had anticipated, oscillating between despair and sal volatile. The heavy 
men are already heavily at it, recording their encyclopediac attainments 
with characteristic industry. 1 read, and then, after some forethought, 
give myself up to three hours of head-aching penmanship. 

One o'clock. “ Time is up, gentlemen ;” aud so we ooze out of Mal- 
lington House. Myself and the rest of our trio hold a consultation— 
first, as to the astounding difficulty of the questions we have been an- 
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they had been built to point 
and form a background which should harmo- 
life. 
t an Ses alike to stroll, fresh air, and moralising. It 
at the green baize-tables ; as did the morrow and the next 
was on the ta botany, a word that makes one be- 
ing woods wild retired glens, where the rare plants 
hares rush startled by the unusual foot-tread from the 
fern-fronds—of silent ponds, where white water-lilies lie 
voluptuously in the beaming sunshine. There was a difference, I ween, 
between the breezy excitement of a botanising excursion in places like 
these, and the pen-scratching which was to prove our knowledge of the 
oes say) and the G . 
‘he mbm of that chamber in Mullington House, and the 
gaping application of those half-hundred hot, tired students, who were 
ting most drearily, and now and then stealing astray minute to build 
castles in the air about the country and soda-water. Even the bandy- 
, Squint-eyed beadle seemed used up when he went to open the 
lowe, under the impression that there was air to be had. I know well 
that I was ready to expire with langour, and spent half the time in star- 
ing at the details of the gilded fretwork of the cornices and ceilings, which 
seemed to blink amid the heat and sultriness. The very noise of the city 
had a kind of silence about it ; there was, too, that inexplicable oppres- 
sion which seems to pervade nature at the ap h of a thunder-storm. 

It was not difficult to see that botany was Mecum’s strong point—he 
perspired from very exertion. The words flewfrom his pen. He seemed 
to pooh-pooh the specimens to be described with the air of a practical 
connoisseur—sal volatile was out of the question. I cannot forget his 
elation when the time was up. He considered the queries ridiculously 
easy, and vented a storm of phytology which absolutely staggered me. In 
fact, he had made a point, and was only to be quieted by inveigling 
Cramwell and myeelf into the discussion of a bottle or so of sherry, and 
a tumbler or so of brandy and water. 

But whatever Mecum’s elation might have been on the last day of the 
written examination, it was far outdone by the dolefalness of his visage 
when the first oral questioning was in prospect. Chemistry and Phar- 
macy were the tuemes which were to bring us face to face with those 
temporary Gorgons, the examiners. Only yesterday, in the fulness of his 
heart, Mecum had enticed Cramwell and myself into the audience of a 
thousand wonderful adventures, amorous and bacchanal; but to-day, 
while we waited long and impatiently for our turns, he was biting the 
last remains of finger-nail his previous nibbling had spared, and devising 
frantic schemes for obtaining surreptitious information of the precise 

uestioning he was to undergo. There we were, the half-hundred candi- 

ates, most laboriously killing time in the saloon where our written an- 
swers had been executed, while those first in the list were passing their 
ordeal in an adjoining chamber. It may be imagined how we gathered 
into groups and dispersed again ; how we stared multitudinously out of 
windows, and fraternised with a porter, who made his ap 
stage of the proceedings, and was instantly installed in the office of pur- 
veyor—how we drank furiously the half-and-half, and devoured the ham- 
sandwiches he brought us, at the rate of a shilling a mouthful, or there- 
abouts—how at last, bored to death, our names were called out, and our- 
selves in the dread presence of Professors Nix and Torchee. 

A very gentlemanly fellow—I was not quite so familiar by the by in 
his presence—was Nix ; and a very eye-searching, gray-haired, spectacled 
philosopher, his colleague, whom every one knows as the author of the 
celebrated dissertation on Combustion and the Flames. I floundered ner- 
vously in my answers, and made many ridiculous asservations which will 
not bear the a ; but, nevertheless, left the place—I stumbled as 
I passed the threshold—with the pleasant assurance that “so far I should 
do very well, sir.” 

The next day was to decide my fate: the examiners in anatomy had to 
be faced. I seem to have a vague recollection of standing on my head 
for an hour and a half previous to the time when the little beadle, now 
in a paroxysm of conceited superciliousness frightful to behold, ushered 
me into the hall of anatomy. 

A large oblong chamber—the cold light streaming solemnly from the 
roof over its straight bare walls, and creeping down through the chill 
atmosphere upon the benches in the place ; a strange smell of earth and 
putrefaction ; and a silence broken only by the footfall whose sound re- 
turns in muffled echoes, There is no need of the two livid bodies upon 
tables in the background to tell that it is no other than a dissecting- 

Toom. 

So much for the scene. Beside a desk or bench, whereon lie bones and 
anatomical preparations, intermingled with grinning skulls and dismem- 
bered skeletons, sat thé two actors. The utter solemnity of their coun- 
tenances as they gazed upon the trembling student in their presence, 
was to me more hideously sepulchral than the cadaverous dead who lay 
beside them. The one told of departed life—the other, of departed hope. 
I had been a very idiot had I not seen in an instant that I was 
PLUCKED, 

If it had been a dream, I could not have had a more confused remem- 
brance of the next few minutes that passed—of the speech that came bro- 
kenly to my ears—about the shocking answers I had made—the unplea- 
sant duty the examiners had to perform ; and the absurd artery (before 
unmentioned) that I had sent down the shin into the foot. The reader 
will scarcely believe that so wearied was I by the anxious labours of the 
last week, and the previous year of hard study, that my first sensation 
was that of relief to find all was over. 

I know that my countenance was strangely heart-broken when the 
gray-eyed beadle, inspecting me as if I had been one of the anatomical 
preparations I had just seen, opened the door for me to There was 
a lobby full of anxious faces, a court-yard wherein strolled men in every 
aspect of unrest, a quiet street, whose passengers, from the tattered Itu- 
lian who was grinding the “‘ Dead March” in Saul lugubriously from a 
rusty organ, to the fair girl with golden hair and a profile that Raphael 
might have painted, all looked me in the face. Had I been a criminal, 
there could not have been more staring eyes besetting my path. 

And co I was a plucked man. I did not press ee as I had once 
dreamed, to see the pass-lists for the degree of M.B. My hands were not 

shaken rapturously by congratulating friends ; there were no intoxicat- 
ing billets greeting my success ; there was not a student of St. Barbara’s 
who mentioned my name in connection with his school. It was a hushed- 
up sound among acquaintainces ; while wary letters came gingerly from 
the country, wondering at my silence, and asking, with grim sarcasm, if 
anything had happened to me. It was only after a consultation with 
Cramwell, who, on ascertaining a very pleasant termination to his la- 
bours, had walked home leisurely, and commenced an essay on the times 
of Charlemagne, that I proceeded with much ingenuousness to endeavour 
to convince the world that, as matters stood, my failure was on the whole 
a little more brilliant than success could have been ; and I need scarcely 
add, that there were not wanting men within the pale of St. Barbara, nor 
cut of it either, to give credence to my reasonings. 
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A MAIDEN SPEECH 


IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


** * * “Twas present, too, when you made your debut,’’ said one 
turning to another, who good-naturedly gave the following account of 

is passage through that terrible ordeal. “I had resolved not to open 
my lips duriog my first session,” said he, “and kept my resolution firmly 
during the three months, except that I had once to present a petition ; 
and when the Speaker suddenly called out my name, for which, at the 
moment, I was not prepared, a mist came over my eye, and the paper 
trembled in my hands, during the few inarticulate words in which I en- 
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to memory—”’ 
* it it to memory?” inquired one or two surprisedly—“ why, 
a you were no novice in oo vant 
“ Yea— 


I committed it to memory, verbatim et literatim, for breaking the 
ice of the House of Commons is a fearful business to any one. If I re- 
peated it once, I repeated it at least a hundred times—whenever I had 
the opportunity of alone! I tried, moreover, to prepare myself 
for the awful moment at which, on my rising, the cry of ‘ New Member!’ 
would cause every other person who risen, not so entitled, to resume 
his seat, leaving me standing in solitary ‘ possession’ of that fearful 
house! I kept my own counsel; and as the appointed day drew near, 
and I thought of the ‘ break down’ which would be ruthlessly recorded 
by the truthful reporters, and amuse so oe good-natured pitying 
friends round the breakfast-tables, and at the clubs, next morning—felt 
myself more and more to give the thing up in despair. 

At length arrived the day, big with my little fate. I ted the 
speech in gy bey enyory: that morning, as usual, but, alas! more in- 
accurately ever, and felt sick at heart. I dined, very slightly, at 
three o'clock, and shortly afterwards took a glass of port wine, with an 
as eae up in it to clear - voice. Then down to the house I went, 
sighing at every step with anxiety and apprehension, afraid to look any 
body in the face, and lapsed into a sudden taciturnity, and took my 
seat on one of the back benches, cold as death. Presently entered the 
noble lord who was to open the discussion, and my heart began to beat. 
He was one of only two who knew that I should attempt to speak. Oh, 
how I envied his perfect self-possession ! his practical knowledge of the 
house, and his own weight and position init! Then another, and ano- 
ther, and another rose ; I getting less and less self-possessed, as time 
wore on. I had resolved to wait till the house had, so to speak, ebbed 
down to dead low dinner point, viz., eight o’clock. ‘ You’re going to 
speak—it’s written all over your face,’ said Sir yon to me, 
good-humouredly. I whispered in the affirmative i for at that particu- 
lar moment I dared not tell a fib. ‘Well, you won’t rise before nine, of 
course, and I’ll run and get dinner! That will do, won’t it?’ ‘ Yes,’ I 
faltered, inwardly adding, ‘ By that time it will do, or I shall have been 
done for!’ Away he went; and resolving to follow the speaker who 
next rose, I slipped out to the refreshment-stand, and took a glass of 
Seltzer-water, with a small dash of cognac in it, and returned to my 
seat. There were then about thirty members in the house, but among 
them, most of the leading men, on whose absence I had anxiously calcu- 
lated. I glanced at the reporters’ gallery, and down again, in trepida- 
tion ; the strangers’ gallery was crowded, the one might have to chro- 
nicle what the other would witness—a break-down! ‘For these rea- 
sons, sir,’ quoth the speaker then on his legs, looking round for his hat, ‘ I 
ehall unhesitatingly—’ I heard no more ; down he sat ; my heart knocked 
against my ribs almost audibly ; I trembled from head to foot ; I took 
off my hat, up rose seven or eight members ; ‘ShallIrise?’? I gasped to 
myself: I did rise very slowly ; then the cry ‘new member!’ appalled 
my ear; every one of the disappointed members looked sternly, or at 
least with pique, at me, for whom they were forced to suppress their 
statistics and eloquence a little, it might be, a very little longer! and 
left me standing alone. At that moment. the lively image rose before 
my mind’s eye, of a solitary culprit arrived at his last moment on the 
scaffold. I had my written speech in my pocket ; what would I not 
have given for leave to read the well-worn familiar little document, 





ly, to the complaisant house? However, I began, huskily, trem- 
bling like an aspen leaf, and got through my first two sentences; oh! 
the dismal horrid silence there was. 

‘“** Ay, I was there, I perfectly recollect ; it was intense, and I felt for 
you,’ interrupted the Deputy-Sergeant-at-Arms. 

“ At the end of the second or third seatence my memory failed me ; I 
slipped, so to speak, ‘ off the rail,’ and thought ‘hereI go!’ I m . 
however, to throw in an allusion to the noble lord who had opened the 
debate, that enabled me to recollect myself; and I happily got on the 
line again. But, cette affreuse silence continued. Not one solitary ‘ hear’ 
from any part of the house; nor any whispering, or any conversation, 
which I should have hailed as an inexpressible relief! Scribble, scribble, 
scribble went the pens of the ruthless recording angels in the gallery to 
my right. I thought of them for an instant with terror. After I had 
been speaking about five minutes, thank Heaven! a kindly and decided 
‘hear!’ issued from the opposite side, followed by one or two on my own 
side ; the effect was truly inspiriting on me ; the house had seen the agi- 
tation with which I was speaking, and generously encouraged me, till at 
length I was enabled to get through a speech of 25 minutes’ time, with- 
out having missed more than a word or two of what I had prepared ; hav- 
ing had presence of mind, moreover, to throw in one or two allusions to 
what had fallen from preceding speakers, and resumed my seat ; having 
delivered my maiden speech, which I would not have to do again for a 
thousand pounds !”” 

“ How were you received when you sate down ?” 

“ Ab, that does not signify !” 

“ Well, how did you figure in the papers next morning ?”’ asked one. 

“ At much greater length than I had the least right to expect, and in 
two of the chief ones, almost word for word.” 

“ Whew!” exclaimed a young member, who had listened very anx- 
iously, “I’m disposed, after this, to put off, my little business till the 
Greek Kalends.”,—S. Warren, in “ Blackwood.” 


— 


THE CORMORANT. 


This is a rock-loving bird, and their congregated breed- 
ing stations are generally chosen on the highest cliffs.) When they go up 
rivers, whose course, if they prove good fishing grounds, they will follow 
for miles, they have been observed perched on stone buildings—on King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge, for instance, whereon one was shot some 
years since—probably taking the edifices for rocks. But though their 
nests, which are large and composed of sticks, a mass of sea-weed, and 
long coarse grasses, seems to be made on rocks and cliffs for choice, they 
have been seen nesting on trees around the decoy at Fritton in Norfolk ; 
and it is alleged that, in Sicily, they build on trees in the marshes. The 
eggs, which vary in number from four to five and six, are small compared 
to the size of the mother: oblong, but so similar in shape at each end 
that it would be impossible for the Big-endians and Little-endians to 
quarrel over them. Their colour is chalky white, varied with pale blue, 
and they present a rough surface ; their length is two inches and eight or 
nine lines, and their breadth one inch and about seven lines. 

Few creatures are more ugly—if anything fashioned by the hand of 
Nature may be called , ye newly hatched Cormorants. There, on 
the spacious nest, lie the helpless squat abortions, sprawling, naked, 
blind, and bluish black. A thick covering of black down appears in the 
course of a few days, and in three weeks or a month they are sufficiently 
advanced to take water, but are not able to fly. 

Though the old birds fly generally low, with outstretched neck on near- 
ly the same plane as the body, ba! fly well, are rapid swimmers, and 
better divers than poor Pesce himself. 

There is a Cormorant fishing. Come and lie down on this rock, which 
overhangs the sea. How erect he carries his head and neck as he swims 
low in the water, looking out to see whether all issafe. All right—Down 
goes the head beneath the water, so that the ripple may not deceive him ; 
see how — he rows, with outstretched neck under water, plying his 
wings in his submarine chase after the shoal, whose scales glance like 
gold and silver just under the surface of the sun-penetrated emerald sea. 
Mark the quick turn—a unit is substracted from the finny total ; he rises 
—there, he dives again. Now he rises ; down again ; there he rises 
again, and again. He is now thoroughly drenched, but he has had lack, 
is for the nonce satisfied, spreads bis wings, flaps along the surface, rises 
at last, but not without effort, into the air, and flies to his favourite dry- 
ing station. There he stands with expanded wings, basking in the fervid 
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rays, 

But this is not his only mode of fishing. Perched on some post, rail, 
or leafless tree, by the water side, he sits, solitary and patient, on the 
watch. A fish heaves in sight: our friend is down upon him in a mo- 














ment. You will seldom see him miss, for his quick and true eye is se- 


my by learned of the habits of birds kept in liberal con- 
finement ; respect our menageries, ( y where the in- 
mates are allowed to roam at large, as they are in the garden of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London, and as they were in the magnificent establish- 
ment at Knowsley in the time of the late lamented Earl of Derby, who 
did so much for natural history, and succeeded so well in breeding exotic 
animals,) have done good service. Even in smallers paces much is to be 
observed ; and we strongly recommend all those who are fond of zoology 
and have even a rood and a half of ground, like Uncle Toby, to do what 
they will with, to lay it out asa vivarium. A great deal of valuable in- 
formation was obtained by Colonel Montagu in this way ; and to him 
we are indebted for the substance of the following interesting narrative. 
She subject of it was The Great Black Cormorant (as it is called in some 
localities and by some authors), whose names we have given above, and 
whose habits to certain extent we have endeavoured to describe. 

One of these birds was so unhappy—or happy—as to be surprised, un- 
der the banks of a rivulet running into the Bristol Channel, by a New- 
foundland dog. The bird was moulting, or its plumage was ruffled by 
the encounter, and was reported to Colonel Montaga (who in his time 
did more for Natural History, British especially, and in noting the habits 
of animals, all the contemporaneous systematists together), as a 
curious and unknown species. He instantly took coach, for as yet rail- 
ways were not, and after a journey of twenty-four hours, which would 
occupy a sixth of that time, reached the attraction. 

Every sort of food at hand, except fish, which could not be procured, 
was offered and rejected ; even raw flesh was unacceptable ; so the Colo- 
nel proceeded to the somewhat extraordinary process of cramming a cor- 
morant, The bird submitted and took the raw flesh, reluctantly indeed, 
but without offering any offence with its formidable bill. After seeing 
it fed the Colonel retired to the library. His feathered friend—for so 
the bird became—seems to have been wonderfally refreshed by his flesh- 
dinner, and determined to seek its new Amphitryon ; for in a few mi- 
nutes he was surprised to see it walk boldly into the room and join him 
at the fireside with the greatest familiarity ; and there it dressed its fea- 
thers at its ease until it was removed to an aquatic menagerie. 

As soon as it saw the water it became restless. When it was liberated 
in it went, and plunged and dived incessantly for a considerable time 
without obtaining a single fish. After ascertaining the nakedness of the 
water, it made no further attempt for three days. 

Here let us pause to write a word in favour of the stupid greedy bird, 
as his maligners call him. Greedy he is, and he can’t help it, for the 
dear goddess has given him a digestive apparatus of such celerity that 
he is obliged to obey its constant calls. But stupid he is not—no, he is 
shrewd, observant, and distinguishing. You see, after he had effectually 
examined the water and found that it contained no fish, he did not go on 
wasting his time, like too many of us unfeathered bipeds who spend 
hours in dropping buckets into empty wells, and growing old in drawing 
nothing up, as the poet sings. Just try to shoot one in its natural state, 
and see how he will weather you, as Jack says. 

But return we to the friend of the Colonel, who tells you that the dex- 
terity with which this bird seizes its prey isincredible. Well did it know 
its own powers ; and if a fish was thrown into the water at a distance it 
would dive immediately, pursuing its course under water in a direct line 
to that spot, never failing to take the fish, and frequently before it fell 
to the bottom. The quantity it would swallow ata meal is described 
by the Colonel as astonishing : three or four pounds twice a day were 
readily devoured, If by accident a large fish stuck in the gullet, it had 
the power of inflating that part to its utmost, and while in that state 
the —— neck were shaken violently in order to promote the pas- 
sage of the 
he Colonel further remarks, that in the act of fishing the cormorant 
always carries its head under water, in order that it may discover its 
prey at a greater distance and with more certainty than could be effected 
by keeping its eyes above the surface, which is agitated by the air and 
rendered unfit for the pi of accurate vision. If the fish were of 
the flat kind it would turn it in the bill, so as to reverse its natural po- 
sition, and by this means only could such be got within the bill; if it 
succeeded in capturing an eel—its favourite food—in an unfavourable 
position for gorging, it would throw it up to a distance, dexter- 
ously catching it in a more favourable one as it descended. In 
thas turning the fish the dilatable skin under the bill was of 
great use ; but the Colonel thinks that this appendage is by no means 
deserving of the name of a pouch, not being capable of more distension 
than any other part of the cesophagus. Nor does he think that it can be 
used as a reservoir for provisions, either for its own use or for the use of 
its young. This latter opinion must be received with some doubt, for 
we know that the gannet uses its pouch as a receptacle for carrying 
food to its young, and nature makes nothing in vain. 

Another action which seemed to the Colonel peculiar to the cormorant 
and its congeners, was violently beating the waters with its wings with- 
out moving from the spot, followed by a shake of the whole body and 
the ruffling of all its feathers, at the same time covering itself with water. 
This action the Colonel’s bird would repeat twenty times with small in- 
tervals of rest, when it would retire to an elevated place on shore, and 
spread and flap its wings till they were dry. 

It lived in perfect harmony with the wild swan, goose, various sorts of 
ducks, and other birds ; but a gull with a piece of fish it would instantly 
give chase. In this, the Colonel observes, it seemed actuated by the 
mere desire to possess the fish ; for if the gull had time to swallow it, no 
resentment was manifested. The desire of possession, roused by the sight 
of the fish, ceased, it would seem, on the disappearaace of the exciting 
cause. Ifit got out, it never attempted to ramble; but walking direct 
to the house, it would enter the first open door without deference to any- 
one, regardless even of a dog, and was, in fact, to use the Colonel’s ex- 
pression, troublesomely tame. 

It must be obvious to those who have not dropped off into sweet slum- 
ber before they came to the history of Colonel Montagu’s troubl 
pet, that a bird so soon rendered familiar, and so attached when once fa- 
miliarized, might be turned to good account. Accordingly, we find that 
cormorants have been and still are trained as assistant fishers, and like 
falcons, have been thought to come to hand, and to be the principal instru- 
ment in a sort of sea or river hawking. 

Possibly you have not Faber’s annotations on “ Recchus his animals ;” 
but, if you will turn to your Willughby,—if you have oue, for the book 
is getting scarce,—you will fiad it thes written :— 

“They are wont (saith Jo. Faber) in England to train up Cormoranis to fish- 
ing. When they carry them out of the rooms where they are kept to the 
fish-pools, they hood-wink them, that they be not frightened by the way. 
When they are come to the Rivers, they take off their hoods, and having 
tied a leather thong round the lower part of their Necks, that they may 
not swallow down the fish they catch, they throw them into the River. 
They presently dive under water, and there for a long time with wonder- 
ful swiftness pursue the fish, and when they have caught them they arise 

resently to the top of the water, and pressing the fish lightly with their 

ills, they swallow them, till each bird hath, after this manner devoured 
five or six fishes. Then their keepers call them to the fist, to which they 
readily fly, and little by little, one afier another, vomit up all their fish, 
a little braised with the nip they gave them with their Bills. When they 
have done fishing, setting the Birds on some high place they loose the 
string from their Necks, leaving the passage to the stomach free and open ; 
and for their reward they throw them part of the prey they have caught, 
to each, perchance one or two fishes, which they, by the way, as they are 
falling in the air, will catch most dexterously in their mouths. This 
kind of fishing with Cormorants is, it seems, also used in the Kingdom of 
China, as Nierembergius out of Mendoza relates.” 

Whitelock, who had a cast of Cormorants manned like hawks, and 
which, like them, would come to hand, took much delight in his curious 
piscatorial purveyors. Nor does this sport appear to have been uncom- 
mon among our ancestors, who wisely amused themselves in the open 3iT 
as much as they could; for it is clear that our sovereigns had an officer 
whose duty it was to train and keep up a cast of these birds for the royal 
pleasure. Whitelock relates that the best he had was one presented +0 
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John Chinaman—who is as ingenious and industrious, when he pleases, 
as he is crafty and cruel, and who will infallibly overreach us in diplo- 
macy, as he has hitherto invariably done, if we are not more wide awake 
than we have been—makes his trained cormorants furnish him with a 
large suppiy of fish. Lord Macartney’s embassy had not proceeded far 
on the southern branch of the Imperial canal when they arrived in the 
vicinity of the place where the Leutze, the famed fishing-bird of China, 
is bred. Sir George Staunton relates that on a large lake close to this 
part of the canal, and to the eastward of it, were thousands of small boats 
and rafts built entirely for this species of fishery. On cach boat or raft 
were ten or a dozen which at a signal from the owner plunged 
into the water ; and hesays that it was astonishing to see the enormous 
size of fish with which they return, grasped within their bills. They ap- 
peared to be so well-trained that neither ring nor cord about their throats 
was required to prevent them from swallowing any portion of their prey, 
except what the master was pleased to return to them for encouragement 
and food. A eee: from the Peery | hand of Alexander represents 
the remarkably light boat, so light that it is often carried by two fisher- 
men, with the cormorants sitting on the gunwale, as there represented. 
In the distance is a raft with the fisherman standing in the midst of his 
birds and holding a pole, with which he assists them to get on the raft 
when they return. 

— the birds seen by Sir George were so well trained that they 
requ no ring or strap to make them do their duty honestly, it seems 
that, while in training, a metal ring or leathern strap is put on their 
necks, ané a small cord is attached to them to secure their return. 

The Queen has still her Grand Falconer or Master of the Hawks ; is 
the office of Master of the Corvorants abolished? There might be less 

le amusements than going forth with a cast of them on Virginia 

ater, or even on the ponds in Richmond Park ; and the Isle of Wight 
and its neighbourhood would not only afford the birds for the trainers 
but an admirable fishing ground in fair weather. The fishing instinct is 
so strong that the young birds might be easily trained. Mr. Selby re- 
tedly found that, upon being thrown into the sea, even when scarcely 
alf-fledged, they immediately B oe ny beneath the surface, using their 
imperfect wings and pursuing their submarine flight, in the same manner 
and with almost as mach effect, as their parents. This, of course, was 
an endeavour to escape ; but a light cord and judicious kindness would 
soon bring a bird so easy made familiar to the end of his education 
The cormorant mind, we opine, is much the same in China and in Eng- 


and. 

Although this is no place for anatomical details, any account of the 
Cormorant would be worse than imperfect without some allusion to one 
of those beautiful contrivances which so constantly occur in the works 
of the Great Artificer, but are too often overlooked. 

Most comparative anatomists have noticed the additional bone at- 
tached to the head of the Cormorant. The xiphoid, or sword-like bone, 
performs a very important part in the nutrition of the bird. The appen- 
dage which is situated at the back part of the head, is about an inch in 
length, triangular, a little grooved on its surfaces, and tapers gradually 
to a point from its articulation with the occiput. This articulation is, 
as Mr. Yarrell observes, similar to that of the ribs of serpents, where the 
condyle is situated upon each vertebra, and the cavity at the end of the 
corresponding rib. 1t is to this mechanism that serpents owe so much of 
their locomotive power. In the Cormorant’s case the condyle of the post 
occipital projecting bone is upon the occiput, and the cavity at the trian- 
gular base of the bone. A hemispherical joint capable of great extent of 
motion is thus secured. But this is not all. The quadrate bone in the 
Cormorant is of comparatively great length from above downwards, as 
indeed it is in other birds which feed upon fishes, This quadrate bone is 
articulated above with the skull, and below with the lower mandible, and 
is capable of extensive action, for it moves with facility backwards, for- 
wards, outwards, and inwards, when acted on by the numerous muscles 
attached to it ; and the capacity of the tbroat ( pharynx), when dilatation 
becomes necessary for the transmission of unusually large fish to the sto- 
mach, is thus greatly increased. 

The machinery which works this admirable contrivance for the welfare 
of the creature cannot be better described than in Mr. Yarrell’s own 
words ; and it is but just to the memory of that industrious zoologist that 
they should be here given :— 

“ From the upper edge of this bone to its lateral angle, throughout its 
whole length, from the extreme point to the occiput, there arises on each 
side a triangular-shaped long muscle, the fibres of which are directed for- 
wards, downwards, and outwards, to be inserted by a strong tendon upon 
the upper edge of the lower mandible, immediately behind the insertion 
of the tendon of the temporal muscle. The muscles of the upper part of 
the neck, giving motion to the head, are inserted upon the occipital bone 
and its elevated erest, over which these additional muscles slide with 
every movement of the head, the particular articulation of the xiphoid 
bone only permitting it to become a fixed point of support to its own par- 
ticular muscles, when both act simultaneously as additional elevators 
of the lower mandible, thus assisting in prehension, and materially in- 
creasing the power of the bird in securing a slippery prey.” 

The branches of the lower mandibles of the Cormorant are slender, 
weak, and elastic, it being of importance to the bird to carry a light head 
when employed in its submarine chases, and hence the value of the ad- 
ditional pair of muscles described by Mr. Yarrell. These not only put 
the bird on a par with the Divers, Auks, and Gulls, which have the 
branches of the lower mandibles much deeper in proportion, but enable 
it to swallow even larger fish than they can. 


“T may here also observe [continues our lamented naturalist] that the 
various other species of fish-feeding birds before referred to as having 
their lower mandibles so much stouter and stronger than the corvorant, 
have also much deeper fosse, and more elvated ridges for the origin and 
attachment of their temporal muscles, and are in this way better able to 
prevent the escape of their natural food without the additional muscles 
of the corvorant, * * * The dilation of which the lower mandible is 
capable from its elasticity, the length and freedom of motion of the ossa 
quadrata, the great size of the esophagus, which, when distended, mea- 
sures ten inches in circumference, all afford facilities for the swallow- 
ing of prey, which, but for his additional muscles, he would probably be 
unable to hold. The peculiarity of structure is most likely to be found 
in other species of the genus Pelecanus, but it is only in our common cor- 
vorant that I have had opportunities of ascertaining the fact.” 

This apparatus exists in the other Europzan species, aad probably in the 
whole of the genus, but it is wanting in the true pelicans. 

Cormorants have a large share of parental affection. Sir Robert Shafto 
Adair told Mr. Yarrell that a pair of cormorants took to, fed, and brought 
up on fish, a nest of young ravens, whose parents had been destroyed. 

If you meet a cormorant when you have a gun, spare him unless he 
robs your preserves, that is, if you can get a shot at him, for you will 
find him a very wary customer, and if you should have a chance, and 
“can hold straight,” as the old keeper used to say, he will away with an 
awful thump should you hit him about the body. If you get him you 
will not know what to do with him unless you are a collector. “The 
eormorant,” says Pennant, “ even when alive, has the rankest and most 
disagreeable emell of any bird.’’ There is a story that in some old and 
desolate ruin where dreadful deeds had been done, and which was cursed 
accordingly, the witches were wont on their sabbaths annually to treat 
their Infernal Master with a roasted tiger stuffed with tenpenny nails. 
At such an entertainment a cormorant would come very well in the third 
course. And yet there are some people who will eat anything that has 
had life; John Chinaman is one of them, and the higher the relish the 
better. A cormorant which had fallen to a friend’s gun would, he 
thought, never have done bleeding : no one would have thought that the 
old bird had so much blood in him. A lad in attendance begged to have 
the body, and when asked how he could eat it, said it was very good, 
“summat like hare!” There is no accounting for tasies. Southey ate 
an owl after removing the head, and he says that it was like bad mutton, 
and recommends that it should be served with onion sauce. 

The cormorant has a wide range. Corfu, Sicily, and Malta possess it. 
The lakes of Biserta. near Tunis, are frequented by it, and it is abundant 
in the harbour of Constantinople, roosting on the house-tops. Further 
eastward it is found, in the north-west of India, in Calcutta, and, as you 
will remember, in China. 

— 
MONTE ROSA ; AN ASCENT. 

Mr. Faraday has sent the following interesting letter to the Times: 

“ August 23, 1858. My dear . I now sit down to wipe away the 
reproach of having written aletter to you and not sent it. 1 reached this 
mountain wild the day before yesterday. Soon after my arrival it com- 
menced snowing, and yesterday morning the mountains were all covered 
by a deep layer. It heaped itself up against the windows of this room, 
obscuring bail the light. To-day the euu chines, and I hope be will soon 
. banish the snow, for the snow is a great traitor on the glacier, and often 

— smoothly chasms which it would not be at all comfortable to get 
in 





on a map of Switzerland, you will find the Valley of Saas not far from 
Visp. High up this valley, and three hours above itself, is the Distil 
Alp, and on this Alp I nowreside. Close beside the house, a many-armed 
mountain-torrent rushes ; and a little way down a huge glacier, coming 
down one of the side valleys, throws itself across the torrent, dams it up, 
and forms the so-called ‘ Matmark see.’ Looking out of another window 
I have before me an immense stone, the unshipped cargo of a glacier, 
and weighing at least 1000 tons. It is the largest boulder I have ever 
seen, is composed of ntine, and measures 216,000 cubic fect. 

“Previous to coming here I spent ten days at the Riffel Hotel, above 
Zermatt, and explored almost the whole of that glorious glacial region. 
One morning, the candle of my guide gleamed into my room at three 
o’clock, and announced to me that the weather was good. I rose, and at 
four o’clock was on my way to the summit of Monte Rosa. My guide had 
never been there, but he had some general directions from a brother guide, 
and we hoped to be able to find our way tothetop. We first reached the 
ridge above the Riffel, then droped down upon the Girner glacier, crossed 
it, reached the base of the mountain, then up a boss of rock, over which 
the glacier of former days had flowed and left its marks behind. Then, 
up a slope of ice to the base of a precipice of brown crags ; round this we 
wormed till we found a place where we could assail it and get to the top. 
Then up the slopesand round the huge bosses of the mountain, avoiding 
the rifted portions, and going zigzag up the steeper inclinations. For 
some hours this was mere child's play to a mountaineer,—no more than 
an agreeable walk on asunny morning round Kensington Gardens. But, 
at length, the mountain contracted her snowy shoulders to what Ger- 
mans call a kamus—a comb ; suggested, I should say, by the toothed 
edges which some mountain ridges exbibit, but now applied to any moun- 
tain edge, whether of rock or snow. Well, the mountain formed such an 
edge. On that side of the edge which turns towards the Lyskamm there 
was a very terrible precipice, leading straight down to the torn and fis- 
sured névé of the Monte Rosa glaciers. On the other side the slope was 
less steep, but exceedingly perilous-looking, and intersected here and 
there by precipices. Our way lay along the edge, and we faced it with 
steady caution and deliberation. The wind had so acted upon the snow 
as to fold it over, forming a kind of cornice, which overhung the first 
precipice to which I have alluded. Our track for some time was upon 
this cornice. The incessant admonition of my guide was to fix my staff 
securely into the snow at each step, the necessity of which I had already 
learned. Once, however, while doing this, my staff went right through 
the cornice, and I could see through the hole that I had made into the 
terrible gulf below. 

“The morning was clear when we started, and we saw the first sun- 
beams as they lit the pinnacles of Monte Rosa, and caused the surround- 
ing snow summits to flush up. The mountain remained clear for some 
hours, but I now looked upward and saw a dense mass of cloud stuck 
against the summit. She dashed it gallantly away like a mountain 
queen ; but her triumph was short. Dusky masses again assailed her, 
and she could not shake them off. They stretched down towards us; 
and now the ice valley beneath us commenced to seethe like a boiling 
cauldron and to send up vapour masses to meet those descending from 
the summit. We were coon in the midst of them, and the darkness thick- 
ened ; sometimes, as if by magic, the clouds partially cleared away, and 
through the thin pale residue the sunbeams penetrated, lighting up the 
glacier with a kind of supernatural glare. But these partial illuminations 
became rarer as we ascended. We finally reached the weathered rocks 
which form the crest of the mountain, and through these we now clam- 
bered up cliffs and down cliffs, walking erect along edges of granite with 
terrible depths at each side, squeezing ourselves through fissures, aud thus 
by jumping, swinging, squeezing, and climbing, we reached the highest 
peak of Monte Rosa. Snow had commenced to fall before we reached 
the top, and it now thickened darkly. I boiled water, and found the 
temperature 18492 degrees Fahrenheit. But the snow was wonderful 
snow. It was all flower; the most lovely that ever eye gazed upon. 
There, high up in the atmosphere, this symmetry of form manifested it- 
self, and built up these exquisite blossoms of the frost. Tbere was no 
deviation from the six-leaved type, but any number of variations. I 
ehould hardly have exchanged this dark snowfall for the best view the 
mountain could afford me. Still, our position was an anxious one. We 
could only see a few yards in advance of us, and we feared the loss of 
our track. We retreated, and found the comb more awkward to descend 
than to ascend. However, the fact of my being here to tell you all about 
it proves that we did our work successfully. 





“ And now I have a secret to tell you regarding Monte Rosa. I had no 
view during the above ascent, but precisely a week afterwards the wea- 
ther was glorious beyond description. I had lent my guide to a party of 
gentlemen, so I strapped half a bottle of tea and a ham sandwich on my 
back, left my coat and neckcloth behind me, and in my shirt-sleeves 
climbed to the top of Monte Rosa alone. When I see you I will tell you 
all about this ascent, which was a very instructive one. 

“T expect to remain here a week. The house is cold, and at present 
the wet comes through the ceiling. I have caught a slight cold, which I 
hope will soon pass away, as I want all my vigour upon the ice. When 
I quit this place I shall make my way to Chamouni, where I expect to 
be in eight or nine days. With kindest, &c., 


“ Most sincerely yours, Joun Tynpan.” 


THE WILL OF THE LATE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 


This is my will. In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. In dying 1 commend my soul to God, and in the name of 
Jesus Christ I implore His infiaite mercy, praying Him to receive me in 
the eternal abode, there to re-unite me to those for whom I have mourned 
upon this earth, 

I leave my maternal blessing to my beloved sons, and pray the Lord to 
guide them through this life, to give them prosperous days, and to grant 
them eternal felicity when they shall have fulfilled their destinies here 
below. I bid them here a last adieu, whilst thanking them for the hap- 
piness they have contributed to my existence. I ertreat the Queea to 
accept the last expression of my respectful gratitude. I bid farewell to 
my mother, to whom I owe so much; to my brothers and sisters, for 
whom I have ever felt sincere affection ; to my mother’s family, whose 
tender hospitality has lightened the bitterness of exile of my sons and 
myself ; to my friends and servants, whose fidelity in the midst of mis- 
fortune has inspired me with grateful attachment ; and, finally, I bid 
farewell to France, which I nave loved so much, and where the happiest 
years of my life have glided away. 

I recommend my sons never to forget that the fear of God is the beginning 
of all wisdom, that it is a guide and beacon in prosperity, and stay amidst 
misfortune ; to remain ever faithful to the precepts of their childhood, 
and continue steadfast likewise in their political faith. May they observe 
it both by their constancy in adversity and exile and by their firmness 
and devoted patriotism when the course of events shall restore them to 
their liberty. May France, restored to her dignity and liberty, may con- 
stitutional France reckon upon them to defend her honour, her grandeur, 
and her interests, and may she find once more in them the wisdom of 
their grandfather and the chivalrous qualities of their father. They 
should ever bear in mind the political principles which have made the 
glory of their house, which their grandfather faithfully observed upon the 
throne, and which his father, as his will and testament bears witness, 
ardently adopted. His last directions have been the guiding rule of their 
education. In quitting this world I recommend my children to the Queen. 
My beloved son, the Count de Paris, will obtain his majority the mo- 
ment my will shall take effect ; yet, notwithstanding this, I count upon 
the moral influence of the Queen and on her respected authority to re- 
place me in bis counsels ; I likewise reckon upon ber maternal solicitude 
in entreating her to accept the guardianship of my beloved son, the Duke 
de Chartres. Such duty will not, I trust, appear to her too onerous, for 
I beg my brothers to assist the Queen in the administration of the fortune 
of their nephews. I know full well the feelings which animate them for 
the children of their deplored brother, and I am sure that they will at all 
times testify towards them a sincere affection. 

I charge my sous to remain closely united ; the indissoluble union of 
the two brothers forming the condition of their strength and mutual 
happiness. I desire that my eldest son shall, from the day that his legal 
majority permits him, take part in the family council appointed to watch 
over the interests of his younger brother. It is also my desire that those 
tried and faithful friends who have surrounded my sons, and who, after 
having been the devoted adherents of their father, have never ceased to 
give us proofs of attachment in adversity, will still continue to remain 
about them. Having acknowledged that the property and securities 
comprised in the deed, known in English as the indenture or deed of 
trusteeship, dated the 28th of July, 1849, are my personal property, save 
the giving an indemnity to my children for the sums which 1 might 
be indebted to them as guardian, in the exercise of the right which I 
reserved to myself by the said deed, and by an additional oxe in con- 
tinuation thereof, dated in the year 1853 (both deposited with Mr. 
Coutts, of London,) 1 declare bereby to revoke, abrogate, and annul, 

n the most complete and absolute manner, all and every the clauses, 








“T am here in a lonely house, the only traveller. If you cast youreye 


conditions, and stipulations of the said deed, wishing and intending that 
































such deed be considered as null and of no effect, and as though it never 
had existed, it being my wish and intention that the said property and 
securities shall revert freely, and without any burthen of transfer, sub- 
stitution, or other charge, to my personal fortune, so that I may do 
with and dispose of the same as I may think fitting. I make this pro- 
vision in case the aforesaid deed and its continuation should not have 
been revoked and annulled before my death, it being my express will 
that my property, the securities of which it is composed, everything 
which might and should legally revert to me, and indeed all that I am 
at liberty to dispose of, shall be equally divided between my two chil- 


dren. 

With this intention I likewive divide between them, as equitably as 

ble, the following articles in my ion, leaving, to wit, to the 

unt de Paris, my pearl necklace in four rows, which he will, I trust, 
one day give to the Countess de Paris ; the six diamond pendants with 
chain ; the red album, containing the fine collection of water-colours by 
French artists, which belonged to the Duke d’Orleans ; all my furs, and 
Scheffer’s picture of “The Holy Women” (les Saintes Femmes.) To the 
Duke de Chartres, my set of pearls, composed of brooches, pins, eardrops, 
bracelets, and adiadem. This set came to me from his godmother, m 
aunt Adelaide. My ruby bracelet, bequeathed by the Queen of the Bel- 
gians; two ruby buttons ; the sapphire ring and the ruby ring ; my fine 
cup in lapis ; the Prayer-book which was made by his father’s order ; 
the necessaire d’armes, and my lace. I hope that these jewels and lace may 
be worn by @ Duchess de Chartres. 

Besides the foregoing articles, I bequeath, as souvenirs to the Count 
de Paris, the large portrait of his father, by Ingres; the marble bust of 
his father, by Tallet ; the large picture of the “ Iron Gates,” by Dauzats ; 
the small picture of the “Col de Teniah,” by Philippoteaux ; all his fa- 
ther’s manuscripts, papers, letters, small notebooks, as well as his fa- 
ther’s letters addressed to myself. I know that he will always look upon 
these papers as a precious treasure, and I believe that he will one day be 
enabled to use them with discrimination, so as to make known the charac- 
ter of him whom France has mourned without even being aware of all his 
merit, I leave him the portraits of my two mothers ; the water-colour, 
by Winterbalter, representing the Queen with the children of the Duke 
de Nemours ; the oil portrait of the Duke de Chartres, by Winterhalter ; 
the fine poniard ordered by my sister-in-law, the Duchess of Wurtemberg, 
for the Duke d’Orleans ; two of the albums, containing bis father’s draw- 
ings; the Psyche, which was presented to me by the city of Paris on the 
occasion of my marriage ; the equestrian statuette, in bronze, of his fa- 
ther upon a pedestal of black marble ; the large pendule of Breguet, 
which struck the hour of his birth, as well as the chimney ornaments be- 
longing to it; the enamelled box containing his father’s watch and seve- 
ral other souvenirs ; the case containing the seal and silver-gilt knives, 
which I always use ; one-half the fiae engravings of his father’s portrait, 
by Ingres ; the small water-colour of the Duke d’Orleans on horseback, 
copied from H. Vernet ; one of my four beautiful fans ; my marriage fan, 
in filagree, which has been used also by the Queen ; his coral, which all 
the Queen’s children have likewise used ; my bracelet, containing a por- 
trait of his father, intended for his wife; my carved praying-desk, con- 
taining his father’s mask ; my papers, letters, small books of souvenirs, 
which I have left in England ; his father’s sword, which he wore on the 
day of his death, and the palm which was presented to him by his Divi- 
sion on his return from the Iron Gates. 

I bequeat& as souvenirs to the Duke de Chartres the equestrian portrait 
of the Duke d‘Orleans, by De Dreun ; the small portrait of his father, by 
Ingres ; the large picture of the “Col de Teniab,” by H. Vernet ; the 
head, in marble, of his father, copied from the Mausoleum of Triquetty ; 
the water-colour of the Queen, by Winterhalter ; my portrait, by Hen- 
riquel Dapont ; the furniture of my desk (inkstand, penholder, and blot- 
ting-book in silver gilt); the miniature of his godmother; my small 
watch ; the “carnet,” in tortoise shell and gold, adorned with family 
portraits ; one of my four beautiful painted fans ; the bracelet, adorned 
with his portrait and that of his father, intended for the Duches de Char- 
tres ; the water-colour of Eugene Lamy, representing the Review of the 
Chasseurs d’Orleans at the Tuileries, 1740; the large portrait of the 
Count de Paris when an infant, by Winterhalter ; two of the albums, con- 
taining drawings of the Duke d‘Orleans ; the other half of the engravings 
of the portrait of his father, by Ingres ; the triumphal arch Djimilah, by 
Dauzats ; my Alexandre organ; my marriage corbeille ; and my eques- 
trian statuette, in bronze, of bis father, with the two bronze vases which 
accompany it. ¥ 

I have set down upon a special list the souvenirs which I beg my fa- 
mily and friends to accept as a last token of affection, and I desire my 
sons to divide between themselves the remainder of the articles I ma; 
leave, such as albums, bronzes, books, furniture, and sundry trifles, 
desire my sons to fulfil, as far as may lay in their power, the wishes that 
I shall hereafter express and such as I may subsequently express in co- 
dicile. I entreat them to continue to Monsieur de Boismilan, the faith- 
ful friend of their father, of themselves, and me, as well as to Monsieur 
Asseline, who for so many years has shown us such deep attachment, the 
annual sums of 4,000f. each ; to Madame de Bontems, my former gover- 
ness, the annual sum of 4,000f.; to Monsieur Kennecke, my tutor, the 
annual sum of 1,600f.; to Madame Gassier, the annual sum of 1,500f.; to 
Mademoiselle Tuccrow, my former femme de chambre, the annual sum of 
1,000f. ; and to Holdet and Escoyer, the two valels de chambre of the Duke 
d’Orleans, the annual sums of 1,500f. to the former, and 1,000f. to the 
latter. ' 

Having at heart the prosperity of our house, it is my will that, in case, 
through improbable but possible misfortunes, namely, that my two sons 
should, by dying before me, without leaving direct heirs, render‘me the 
proprietress of a portion of their property, the estate which I may leave 
shall be divided among the princes of the House of Orleans, and in their 
default among the princes their sons. In such event the wishes I have 
above imparted to my sons would, as regards their relations, become 
obligatory charges, together with the desires 1 may subsequently ex- 
press in codicils. I beg Mr. Fremyn, senior, my attorney, to accept 
the duty which I confide to him ia the appointment of my execu- 
tor, and I hope he will recognise in this a proof of my gratitude for his 
enlightened counsel. I desire my sons to present to Mr. Fremya, senior, 
from me, a diamond ring of the value of 3,000f. 

Whatever the place of exile where my days may close, and whatever 
the tomb I may happen to find, I request my sons, and, in their default, 
wy heirs to have my remains conveyed to France whenever our family 
may return to it, there to deposit them in the mortuary chapel of Dreux, 
beside the tomb of my husband. 

I here close my last will with an assurance of pardon to all such as 
may have offended or afflicted me, and with an entreaty to all those I 
may in my turn have offended or pained, not to retain the memory 
thereof. My last words are for my beloved sons— a prayer and a blessing. 

“ Hetene Deucuesse D’ORLEANS. 

‘ Fisenach, Jan. 1, 1855.” 

ee 


THE COLONIAL SECRETARY ON COLONIAL SELF-DEFENCE. 
Yesterday, it will doubtless have been observed by the majority of our 
readers, we gave insertion to a very remarkable communication recently 
addressed by her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to Governor General (Hamilton) of the Leeward Islands—a document 
not merely important, for inasmuch as it affects the particular interests 
of the Leeward Islands themselves, but most important as relating to The 
Self-Defence of the entire British Colonies. Very earnestly we trust that 
the eminently reasonable suggestions thrown out by this letter to Go- 
vernor Hamilton (dated “‘ Downing-street, July 21st, 1858”), may be but 
an impressive preliminary to the inauguration of a great system, affect- 
ing not merely the Leeward Islands, but all the fifty or sixty vast, and 
varied, and scattered Colonies owing allegiance to Queen Victoria’s so- 
vereignty. These suggestions, it will have been perceived, have been 
elicited from the right hon. Baronet in consequence of the lamentable ac- 
counts received by him in reference to the riots at Antigua. An earlier 
Despatch from Downing-street had supplied the Governor ofthe Leeward 
Islands with minute instructions in regard to the consequence of those 
deplorable occurrences. : ¥ 
The communication here particularly referred to, and given in our im- 
pression of yesterday, urges pointedly upon the attention ofhis Excellency 
asystem once in vogue in those colonies, but somehow iong since unhappily 
fallen into dissuetude. Says Sir Bulwer Lytton, “I desire to impress 
upon you, and through you upon the colony which you govern, the ex- 
treme importance of raising and maintaining from local resources, and 
by local efforts, such a military force as will by its presence guarantee 
safety, dignity, and internal peace of the colony.” As clearly demon- 
strative of the fact that, in writing thus, he is proposing nothing what- 
ever that is unusual or unprecedented, Sir Edward continues, “ On re- 
ference to the records of past years I have observed that in many of the 
West Indian colonies local corps were establisbed, and, as I believe, sufii- 
ciently kept up. It is with a feeling of mortification that I perceive that 
these wise precautions have been luid aside under the impressions of.a 
false economy.” Consider, only fora moment the twofold advantages 
certain to accrue from the revival of such a system of local corps in the 
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West Indies and elsewhere among all our gigantic and remote 
Hitherto we have been compelled to weaken our mili 
powers 
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chief of the earth, far and wide over the 

pr Ady cet ae pad ms t all the detached portions 
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the knee of a stripling. A bundle of sceptres that, bound to- 

gether, might resist the might of a very giant—as did in truth, not 
80 very many years back, in the instance of the Great leon. 

Let us hope that the hint judiciously thrown out by the Colonial Sec- 


us 
pron! Aer Agra to and acted upon by our various colonies—by 
the West Indies, by Canada, and so on through the whole wonderful cata- 
self-defence of each respective colony, will 
nobler evidences of civism and loyalty than any amount of moneys 
subscribed by way of warlike testimon’ or any number of regiments 
raised and sent to England for the advantage of the empire. The 
adoption of the ous and patriotic recommendations of the Colonial 
Secre will be like the organisation of a National Guard throughout 
the whole of our world-wide dominions, Coupled with the extension of 
Electric Telegraph, it will far to prevent the rise of any seriously 
disastrous surprise henceforth—even in the most remote and isolated of 
our colonial ions.—London Sun, Sept. 17. 
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Mr. Rogsvck as “ Tear-em.”’—The Cutler’s Feast at Sheffield always 
brings a crop of after-dinner speeches, This annual festivity took place 
on the 2nd ult., the Master Catler —s Mayor Jackson. Among the 

ests and orators were Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Monckton Milnes, the Master 

jatler himself, and several local notables. Mr. Milnes made a graceful 
speech, endeavouring not to violate the rule which excludes political 
topics, and yet to touch upon the chief subjects of interest—Cherbourg, 
India, and China. He drew a humorous picture of Mr. Roebuck off Cher- 
bourg. 


“ We had a pleasant trip to Cherbourg. There was only one slight drawback, 
and that was the continual fear in the mind of every Member, that by some con- 
trivance or other, the worthy member for Sheffield might be off from us 
and taken to some fortress for remainder of his life. (Cheers and 
beger) We all knew well what he would doin that case. There is no power 
tha manacle him, and, how you appreciate him, I am sure no 
effort or ransom would have been t too much to recover him. ( hter.) 
Bat at the same time the very notion was painful to us, and when we saw him on 
deck reading the Edinburgh Review, amid salates from thousands of cannon, 
perfectly unconcerned, we a what a misfortune it would be to lose my ex- 
cellent friend and your worthy Member. —— and laughter.) The impres- 
sion he has given us of Cherbourg were not exactly mine, because when I was 
there I was waited on by a very daughter of Normandy. I received 
every kindness and civility from the French Government and ie, and I should 
not think it right to criticize severely anything we,saw.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Roebuck, who had been mildly reproved by Mr. Milnes for his 
language at Newcastle, said be would respond to the sentiment that no 
one should needlessly excite national animosities. And he did so very 
characteristically. 


“ Bat, Sir, the farmer, who goes to sleep, having the watch-dog, 
‘ Tear’em,’ over his rickyard, hears that watch-dog bar He, in the anger of 
a half somnolence, says, ‘ I Tear’em would be quiet,’ and bawls out of the 
window ‘ Down Tear’em.’ ‘ Tear’em’ does go down, the farmer Foes to sleep, 
and he is awaked by the flashing in at his windows of the light of his ricks on 
fire. (Cheers.) I am‘ Tear’em.’ (Loud cheers and laughter.) 1 tell you to be- 
ware....... Mark me, I know what I am saying. I say it upon a solemn oc- 
casion. {say that the French press is the expression of the Emperor's opinion, 
and that his appeal to the prejudice and hate that now exist in the minds of the 
French people against England is a manifestation of the Emperor's opinion. I 
am the watchdog Tear’em, and I only tell ag | my honourable friend 
would tell you, gh in more mellifluous p , when [ say,—Be you pre- 
ey get your gon, Se pe ships ready, for depend upon it, that in his 
he knows that Cher urg is a standing menace. Now, I tell you what 
will result from allthis. Iam sent to Parliament as your representative. There 
have been estimates, and in the next session there will be estimates, and every- 
that goes to protect England against foreign invasion will receive my 
sy support.” UProtracted cheering.) 
In an earlier part of his oration, Mr. Roebuck was less happy. He 
said : 
“ Oh, Sir, but we are not to talk politics ; and we are to talk only of 
the House of Commons at sea. I was with the House of C at 
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at when “ puss,” pursuing her aReatinens, actu- 
ally paced ten towards him, erect as a drill-sergeant, fairly 
turned tail, and, with every sign of terror, took shelter behind his mas- 


ter. There were several witnesses besides myself to this reversal of na- 
ture—viz., the hare pursuing the x Daye likely her young were near. 
—Colquhoun’s Salmon Casts and Stray 


How ro Renper Lapis’ Dresses Non-Compusrisne.—Mr. James 
Wylde, in a letter to the North British Mail, offers “ the following reme¢y 
for two evils—viz., excessive crinoline, and liability to accidental com- 
bustion, of which the fair sex are now the subject. By adding to the 
starch used in preparing these dresses a tablespoonful of common alum 
in a powdered state, the starch makes the dress far stiffer, and prevents 
it bursting into flame when placed in contact with any burning substance.” 


Historica PaRatets.—An intelligent Constable, of the Q division, 
upon hearing a gentleman of large historical reading say that the Duke 
of Wellington mentioned the word “Duty” in all his despatches, but 
never introduced the word “ Glory” once, was so moved that he could 
not help exclaiming, “ By Jove, that’s precisely the case with the des- 
patches we receive from Scotland Yard! There’s a precious deal about 
‘ Daty,’ but not a blessed word about t’other thing.” — Punch. 





Tue Great Expiosion near Sr. PeTerssure.—A St. Petersburg letter 
mentions the explosion of 1200 pouds (39,000 lb.) of gunpowder, which 
was undergoing the operation of being dried in the large powder manu- 
factory of Okhta, about six miles from that capital. All the premises 
were destroyed, more than 100 workmen were killed, and a still greater 
number more or less wounded. All the wiodows of a large convent on 
the left bank of the Neva, opposite the village of Okhta, were broken, 
= the report of the explosion was heard at Pavolvsk, a distance of 25 
miles. 

Rieoixe anp TackLe Comptete ror Lapres.—The Mechanics’ Mé 
zine lately gave the following description of patent 198, dated Feb. 3, 
1858 :—“ Improved apparatus for raising and lowering the skirts of la- 
dies’ dresses. This consists in the use of a girdle with cords united at 
one end in a knot, whilst their other ex ities are attached to the 
ment. By drawing them up by hand at the knot the dress will be raised 
to the distance required, uniformly all round. The cords are passed 
over pulleys.” 








arrangements for British Columbia, are chronicled, with praise ; and it 
will be seen, by an extract elsewhere, that he is bent upon reviving 
the sensible plan of enrolling Colonists to defend their own hearths and 
homes. Sir Bulwer, we all know, aims at universal success. What 
a blessing it will be if he can infuse a little activity into the sluggards 
of his particular department! i 

There is no intelligence of moment from the East ; but the new Treaty 
with China is an inexhaustible theme for the journalists. Our portion 
of the indemnity is now said to amount to only two millions sterling ; 
that of France to twelve hundred thousand pounds. The Zimes is very 
laudatory of Lord Elgin, but still snappish on the Russian and American 
successes, obtained without our lavish expenditure. Its peroration is 
sublime, and ought to be quoted: “ When the Russian and American 
eagles take a companion flight, the younger bird does the work and the 
elder eats the prey.”—On the other hand, the same difficult censor is 
wrath with the government at Washington, because it won’t make short 
work with Mexico, and so—though this part of it is not set down—serve 
the purpose of British bond-holders. 





Lord Eglinton versus Cardinal Wiseman. 

Last week we left it in doubt, whether we should, or should not, re- 
tract a severe jadgment passed upon Lord Eglinton’s absence from the 
Dublin Telegraphic Banquet, so soon as the circumstances became known 
tous. Yet, with them now before us, we believe that a decision herein 
must, after all, be left to the reader himself ; for not only are there two 
sides to this as to every question—it is difficult to separate it from early 
prejudices, and passions that take deep root. The facts are as follows ; 
we might say the provocation given to the Irish Vice-Roy ran thus. 
A public dinner was given to Cardinal Wiseman at Ballinasloe, at which 
150 of the Roman Catholic Clergy were present, the Bishop of Clonfert 
presiding. The Pope’s health was first drunk ; the Cardinal’s came se- 
cond ; the Queen’s was altogether omitted ; and to make the insult more 
marked, Cardinal Wiseman referred in one of his speeches to the blessings of 
spiritualsovereignty. Hereupon, Lord Eglinton and other members of the 
Irish Executive declined to meet this haughty Prelate at the Dublin feast, 
taking the opportunity at Killarney of excusing this non-attendance under 


_ | the meagre plea of“ official necessity.”” Now whether Lord Eglinton and the 


Cabinet were wise,or otherwise in this mode of snubbing the popular Car- 
dinal,we think that, having adopted it, they should have avowed their rea- 
sons plainly, and stated that the object was to convey a direct rebuke from 
the Queen’s immediate representative for an affront directly put upon 
her. Such candour would have appealed more successfully to the 
popular mind, than the indefinite mode preferred—the latter leaving room 
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sea. I went to Cherbourg, and what did I see there? Sir, a great 
writer, a great prelate, once described England: as being, among her 
sons, undisturbed as the rocks amid the stormy seas which surround her. 
That was the description given by the great Bossuet of England. Now, 
Sir, I would take from nature a more apt illustration of our position, 
and I would say Eogland, with regard to European politics, was as an 
island in the Pacific, surrounded by a coral reef.’’ 

For this allusion to Bossuet, the M.P. for Sheffield was thus pounced 
upon by one of those odious creatures, the correspondents of the Times, 
who are always chuckling over great men’s mistakes. Thus he wrote, 
addressing the editor : 


Sir,—When Mr. Roebuck ventures into divinity, of course the world 
cannot expect him to come off without a blunder. So it fared with his 
unfortunate citation of Bossuet at the Cutlers’ feast. 

Instead of that prelate writing the absurd nonsense which Mr. Roe- 
buck adduced as an example of the Bishop’s wisdom, his words (which 
ocour in the Vuriations) were, “‘ cetle tle, plus ora que la mer qui U'envi 
ronne”’—an illustration of Homeric simplicity, and very felicitous whea 
it is considered that Bossuet lived to see the English throne twice sub- 
verted, and four Kings and two Protectors succeed each other. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. D. 
Hastings, Sept. 6. 
Gossip From BaLmoraL.—No sooner had her Majesty alighted from her 

carriage (a light vehicle with pair, which took many by surprise, and de- 
ceived others as to the person of the Sovereign), than she was engaged 
in viewing the improvements still going on about the castle and offices. 
Another characteristic trait may be mentioned. Kind gifts were brought 
to the children of the cottagers in the employment of the Queen and 
Prince on the estate. The Queen and Royal family, in going up to Bal- 
moral, made a call on the duchess ; indeed, the usual route was changed 
to enable them to do so. On the Sovereign reaching Balmoral a splendid 
Royal standard was hoisted from the castle terrace, and will remain dur- 
ing her Majesty’s ry At the sports and games at Abergeldie on Satur- 
day the Queen and Prince Albert and Royal family remained from half- 
past three till a quarter tosix. The Royal party occupied chairs, ranged 
under the portico of the castle (Abergeldie), the Queen, then her mother, 
and next the Princerses Alice and Helena. occupying the front row ; the 
Princess Louisa was a little behind her royal parent. The Prince Con- 
sort and Prince Arthur walked about the lawn in view of the sports, 
These were of a very amusing character generally. There was also some 
good Highland dancing, besides a general reel of all and sundry of the 
competitors and spectators on the walk immediately beside the royal 
mn, The weather on Deeside has, since Friday, been pretty favourable. 

e Prince is generally out some part of the day shooting ; and walks and 
drives in the grounds are the favourite recreations of the other members 
of the Court. Frequent despatches are sent by telegraph to Banchory, 
and thence expressed to Balmoral. The court may thus be said at pre- 
eent to be three hours from London. The whole of the members of the 
royal family, including the Duchess of Kent, it is understood, enjoy very 
much their sojourn on Deeside.— Edinburgh Morning Journal. 








Ansence or Crime rx THe Nort or Scortanp.—A correspondent 
writes to us (Inverness Advertiser) from Dingwall, that the prison of that 
lace, a first-class one, was then without a pomenen, civil or criminal ; 
the gates had been thrown open; and that there was reason to be- 
lieve that the prisons of Tain, eyo 2 and Cromarty were also empty. 
These facts are creditable to the counties of Ross and Cromarty, which 
contain a population of about 83,000. 





Tue Canapian Suurriers.—We think there is much to regret in this 
proceeding. We do not presume to offer an opinion on the legality of 
the transaction, which is, it appears, likely to be contested in a court of 
law, though it is difficult to understand how Mr. Macdonald and his 
friends could have eo far vacated their offices as to oblige Mr. Brown and 
his friends to give up their seats in order to succeed them, and yet all the 
while have so far retained their offices as to render them capable of ac- 
cepting others within the meaning of the Act, which applies to transfers 
from one place to another. Be the law, however, what fe may, there can 
be ro doabt that such a transaction was directly contrary to the spirit of 
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The Latest News from Europe. 

The Liverpool mail of the 18th ult. left the Old World, and especially 
our immediate portion of it, in a state of unusual quietude. The knotty 
little difficulties are not yet all settled, and the financial and religious- 
liberty questions in Turkey are maturing to an inconvenient fullness. 
Yet we need not meet trouble half-way. In Great Britain the lull at 
least is general, and had not Canada supplied a topic of interest, the lead- 
ing journalists might have been in despair. But they have looked to 
their brethren and contemporaries North of us, in connection with two 
matters. The one is Mr. George Brown, and his short-lived Ministry ; the 
other the possibility of a Royal progress to the Province. As to the 
first, we are glad to find our opinion, expressed on the 28th of August, 
backed-up for once by the London Times. That paper, chary in 
passing opinion upon Sir Edmund Head’s dealings with Mr. Brown, stig- 
matises the shuffle, by which several members of the present Cabinet went 
out of office and returned to it, without an appeal to their 
Parliamentary constituents, as an evasion of the spirit of the Act 
by which alone they justify themselves.—The suggestion that her Ma- 
jesty should visit her loyal Canadian subjects—which came before the 
government ‘n the form of an Address carried directly to the Colonial 
Office, and not transmitted, according to prescribed formula, though the 
Governor-General—has brought Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton before the 
world asa man in advance of his official compeers. You remember 
when, in the thick of the Crimean war, Canada offered to raise a Regi- 
ment for service in the East ; and how the offer was bundled about from bu- 
reau to bureau, and finally set aside, because it was not superseribed ori- 
ginally in the form set down. Sir Bulwer is wiser in his generation than 
Lord Panmure. He points out the proper channel for all such commu- 
nications ; but in the meantime takes cognisance of and acts upon this one. 
Our readers know what ensued, which tallies with our own prediction. 
Her Majesty’s convenience will not permit her to cress the Atlantic just 
yet; but we shall probably see ere long a member of her family. 
The Luryalus, frigate, with the Queen’s son on board as a naval cadet, 
will, we doubt not, be anchored next summer in the St. Lawrence. By 
the way, the Zimes need not have pointed out the practical education of 
the young prince as an entire innovation. The late King William IV. 
was brought up much in the same way ; and there is an old story afloat 


for the reproach that the Lord Lieutenant quailed before the Cardinal. 
It does not affect the delicacy of the question involved—which we 
leave to the reader who cares to pursue it—that Lord Eglinton took 
his farther revenge at Killarney, by making a speech unexpectedly 
eloquent. 


Another Doubt Cleared Up; Villa Franca. 

Patience, and the arrival of belated mails, clear up many mysteries. A 
current one concerned the Russian acquisition of Villa Franca, a port in 
the Mediterranean, destined to become a second Sebastopol, and so forth. 
Now the port in question, which is very near Nice and is on Sardinian soil, 
does not appesr to be ceded to Russia at all, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term. Only, as the United States Navy has a coaling and refitting 
“ station” at Spezia, so Russia is to have one at Villa Franca, The es- 
tablishment of a line of Russian mail-steamers in the Mediterranean, in- 
tended to compete with the Austrian lines, has furnished the occasion of 
briuging this arrangement to a point ; but its political importance has 
been ridiculously over-stated. In the territory of Piedmont, and placed 
between Toulon and Malta, a Cronstadt will scarcely spring up at Villa 
Franca, even though the proposed squadron of one ship of the line and 
two frigates should find other employment than “ protecting trade and as- 
suring the free navigation of steamers on the Mediterranean,” as the 
current phrase rather pompously indites it. 





The Burning of a Steam-Ship. 

Mingled feelings of horror, pity, and indignation have been awakened 
and stirred up, in this community, during the week, by the published ac- 
counts of the burning of the steam-ship Austria, bound from Hamburg 
and Southampton to this port. The catastrophe occurred—as who does 
not know ?—on the 13th ult., in lat. 45:01, long. 41:30. The fearful re- 
sult is the loss of nearly five hundred lives, and the saving of only sixty- 
seven. As it does not suit the purport of this journal to recapitulate 
long details that have been already diffused far and near, we content 
ourselves with a general expression of sympathy on the occasion, and 
proceed to two or three remarks suggested by this great calamity. 

The horror of the scene has been well described by more than one of the 
survivors, though it is, in itsleading characteristics, no new thing to per- 
sons who are versed in stories of maritime disaster. Notable among 
these chroniclers is a Mr. Charles Brew—the only Englishman on board, 
we believe—a man accustomed to face danger boldly, to have his wits 
always about him, and to glance with precision at a confused medley of 
events. Mr. Brew was formerly an Inspector of Police at Cork ; and 
subsequently went through the Crimean campaign, filling creditably a 
difficult post in the Commissariat department. He was a passenger on 
board the Austria, bound by the Panama route to British Columbia, where 
he is deputed to organise and supervise the police arrangements, His 
tale is comprehensive and terrible. It was in the afternoon, in fine wea- 
ther, that the fire burst out. The stupidity of the boatswain caused it ; he 
bungled the simple operation of fumigating the steerage with burning tar. 
The liquid death ran hither and thither. The ignorant passengers were pa- 
nic-stricken. Neither Captain nor officers appear to have met the emergen- 
cy with promptness, or indeed with any effort but that which compassed 
their individual safety. The flames leaped into full possession, fanned 
by the continued motion of the ship, reduced to half-speed only, in place 
of being immediately stopped. There was the usual rush for the boats, 
nearly all of which were &s usual swamped, overloaded, upset, or crushed 
to pieces against the side of the vessel. Thea came the awful choice of 
death by one of the two devouring elements. Then the pangsof parting. 
And then—but it is the old, old story over again. We limit ourselves to 





which tells how some foreign potentate lifted up his hands in astonish 
ment, and prognosticated the fature glory of England, because he saw 
the King’s son pulling an oar. 
Since the above paragraph was written, we have read—and half smiled, 
half sighed as we read in the Toronto Colonisi—that the individual, who 
| gave formality the go-by and hurried off to England with the expressed 
wishes of Canada in his pocket, is—in point of position, education, and 
fitness for his self-assumed mission—not a whit better than he should be. 
| Cruel, cruel Colonist! Why did you print that letter to Mr. Boulton, the 
| Mayor of Toronto, ill-spelled, ill-conceived, redolent of plush? It was a 
| grievous pity to undo the flood-gates of quizzing, as you have done! 
Besides, how ineffably Red Tape will rejoice! “ There,” it will say, 
“ if you had stuek te etiquette and Sir Edmund Head, such a circum- 
| stance could néver have occurred.” 
The new Colonial Secretary is also making his mark upon the Bureau 
in graver ways. His energy, in the matter of fiscal, postal, and police 











one incident mentioned by Mr. Brew, from which the thoughtful reader 
may picture to himself the scene in which this wasan episode. He says: 
“ One Hungarian gentleman with seven fine children, four of them girls, 
made his wife jump in, then blessed his six children, made them jump in 
one after another, and followed them with an infant in his own arms.” 
And all this, while two vessels were in sight! One of these, the French 
bark Maurice, picked off the bowsprit about forty passeagers ; one metal- 
lic life-boat also reached her with about twenty-three more ; and several 
were saved on floating articles hove overboard. Still the muster- 
roll is as recorded above ; and well may we all have been horrified. 

Looking back to all the ghastly record, is it surprising that, to horror 
at the occurrence and pity for the victims, should succeed indignation at 
the absence of means or effort to secure them against this possible and 
not improbable contingency? To say nothing of the cravens who should 
have stemmed the wild,disorder, and worked to the best advantage such 





means of escape as were within reach of the poor souls on board—where, 
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we ask, were the steam-pumps for throwing in so many thousand gal- 
Jons of water per minute, of which we hear such elaborate encomfums 
when new steam-ships are launched? Why was there but one metallic 
life-boat? How came a ship to have six hundred persons on board, and 
be provided with boats that could only convey one-half that number? 
When will legislation step in, and look to it that due provision is made 
against the avoidable dangers of Navigation? Enough will always re- 
main—less perbaps in the elements, than in the stupidity and misconduct 
of men—but at least the sum total of the burned and the drowned might 
be lessened by’some few enactments rigidly enforced ; and on these it is 
our duty to insist. We cannot at the moment dwell upon them ; but it 
has been well said by one of the many writers who have been prompted 
by this latest disaster, that it was partly owing to the respect paid to 
carving and gilding in the outfit of ships, wherein security should be 
foremost in consideration. 





Law, Law, Law. 

Our columns have often supplied protests against the manner in which 
Couneellors learned in the Law caricature in this city the dignity of the 
Law, and usurp two-thirds of its functions. A most ludicrous instance 
of the degree, to which this infatuated attachment to legal hair-splitting 
may be carried, meets ihe eye in the daily prints. The Quarantine es- 
tablishment at Staten Island was burnt at the beginning of last month, 
partly because the guardians of the public safety neglected to preserve 
it from the fate threatened. The Commissioners of Police, nettled or 
uneasy at a charge to this end being made against them, laid ‘the 
blame upon their Chief Superintendent, Mr. Tallmadge, and superseded 
him in the regular scape-goat fashion. An examination of the circum: 
stances and the charge was of course to follow ; but it will scarcely be 
believed beyond the precincts of this close-borough of lawyers, that the 
Heads of the department allow this dispute between themselves and their 
employé to be regularly argued by Counsel, as though they themselves 
were Judges and Jurymen at once. 

This handing-over a simple matter of business to the chances of pro- 
fessional chicanery does not however, it must be avowed, create the 
smallest surprise. 





Quarantine. 

There is little to record ; but for the future the prospect is more inter- 
esting. A plan is said to be seriously contemplated, for transferring the 
establishment from Staten Island to Floating Hospitals in the neighbour- 
hood of the West Bank in the Lower Bay, whereon a series of breakwaters 
would be erected, securing a quiet anchorage within—A change has 
taken place in the military guard ; but the coming and going consequent 
upon the change have not renewed the public excitement that existed. 





A New Treaty With Nicaragua. 
On Monday lasi, the NV. Y. Daily Times published the text of a new 





The Rebecea was well-sailed and deserved to win ; but the Mannersing, of 
only 40 tons, gained the honours of the day. She led the whole fleet to the 
Light Ship, and was there only passed by the Rebecca, in consequence of the 
latter jibing, on reversing her course, a manceuvre which the little craft did 
not venture upon, tacking instead and thus losing ground. Through portions of 
the day, there were also several close huggings between boats that seemed 
pitted one against the other. This was conspicuously the case with the Zinga 
and Restless, the Una and Scud, the Mannersing and Rebecca. On the 
whole, the two hours outside the Hook could scarcely be exceeded for a Yacht- 
ing exhibition, and the second and final Regatta of the season has been a very 
fair success. 

Before next summer, we trust that the present time-allowances will be modi- 
fied. They are neither more nor less than preposterous. 





yRMuste. 


An absurd pugnacity has provoked a state of hostility between the two 
opera managements of the city, and we have had cheap opera ad nauseam. 
For the gallantry which returns blow for blow we have a proper degree 
of veneration, however un Christianlike it may be to acknowledge it. The 
man who quietly submits to a physical demonstration on his os frontis 
is at least as paltry as he who “travels on his muscle” is contemptible. 
But in all issues of a belligerent character there should be an honest 
balance of strength. It is no triumph to vanquish an infant, and there 
can be but little glory in tilting furiously against a Windmill. These re- 
flections are trite enough, but whilst pride and passion exist, the ancient love of 
fight will have its way. To go at once to the point, Mr. Strakosch unwisely re- 
duced his prices last week, whereupon Mr. Maretzek d a single fifty 
cent performance atthe Academy. Mr. Strakosch at once notified his patrons 
that he would furnish them with a similar entertainment. The war thus 
fairly opened, it remained only for the director of the Academy of Music to 
announce that all the entertainments for the remainder of the week would be at 
the reduced prices. If the matter might end here, we should certainly not go 
out of our way to comment on it. But bad blood is thicker than printer’s ink. 
The promises which have been published are mere breath. It is pretty well 
known that although Mr. Strakosch retires from the contest for a time, he will 
return speedily, and the foolish fight will be resumed. 

Let us then look at the matter in anart point of view. What are we to gain 
by this struggle? Who Will be benetited? In London there are two opposition 
companies. The liveliest activity is displayed by each manager, but do we hear 
of reduced prices? Certainly not. The effort is to win the public by the best 
performance ; to make it lean towards that which is most genuine, and to cre- 
ate an excitement out of the pure elements of art, and not from the paltry sug- 
gestions of economy. No city in the world can boast of so many artists of the 
first class as London, and the fact is accounted for by the managerial struggle 
for ascendancy. On this side of the Atlantic matters are managed in a different 
way. It is with difficulty that we support one opera company. How absurd, 
therefore, to dream of a successful opposition. Positive harm is all that can be 
accomplished—not merely to the manager, for that would be trifling—but to 
Art. It must be remembered that it is only of late years that we have been in 
& position to give a fair interpretation to Italian music. Until the Academy 





| of Music was erected, an opera in the complete sense of the word was an im- 


Treaty with Nicaragua, said on good authority to have been concluded | possibility. Now that we have that building, we enjoy, at least, the advantages 
by Sir Gore Ouseley and the Nicaraguan Minister, and ratified by our | of good scenery, and unlimited verge for the expansion of orchestra and chorus. 


Foreign Office. It is so close a counterpart of the Cass-Yrisarri Treaty, 
of which we have heard so much, that there is no need to enter upon its 
contents or clausee. If completed on both parts, the Government at 
Washington can scarcely have the face to complain. For our own part, 
we wish that both one and the other were ratified ; and further that they 
may never be so loosely interpreted as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty has 
been. But the public is very apathetic just now on all Central Ame- 
rican affairs. we 
Mr. G. P. RB. James Sails for Venice. 

Among the passengers by the Persia, on Wednesday last, for Liverpool 
was Mr. James, “ the Novelist,’ ordered off at short notice to his new 
duties, as Consul-General for her Majesty at Venice. His family accom- 
panied him ; and with him went also the good wishes of a host of friends 
whom he has made on this side of the Atlantic, and equally in the Northand 
in the South. The change of scene and climate will, we hope, restore 
his health which has been of late somewhat prostrated, and enable him 
yet to furnish us with other tales illustrative of his new place of resi- 
dence. At the very name of Venice, the famous “ two horsemen ” (at 
whom none smile more good-humouredly than Mr. James himself) dis- 
appear over the top of the hill ; let us hope that in their place we yet 
may greet many a resuscitated Member of the Council of Ten. 





A Letter from Lady Havelock. 

In deference to a legitimate desire to come into close contact, as it were, 
with those who are intimately associated with a nation’s favourites, we 
print elsewhere—by permission of the St. George’s Society—a letter re- 
cently addressed to Mr. Archibald, H.B.M. Consul in this city. The occa- 
sion was the presentation of a bound copy of Dr. Morgan’s eloquent Ser- 
mon, preached on St. George’s Day, to the widow of the great and good” 
Havelock. The letter is brief; but simple and touching. 





The Will of the Late Duchess of Orleans. 

A long document bearing this title may be found in another column, 
and a few moments may well be devoted toreading it. The exiled Prin- 
cess lately deceased was no common person ; and in the expression of her 
wishes and injunctions respecting the property at her disposal, she has 
unconsciously bequeathed to the public a touching memorial of herself. 
There is in it no effort at the graces of composition. Piety, dignity, pa- 
tience, submission to the inevitable past, chastened hope for the possible 
fature, an affectionate yearning towards her children, or a tender recol- 
lection of her husband, is obvious in almost every phrase. The very en- 
umeration of the many objects of taste or lurury, that she had gathered 
about her in the days of her prosperity, seems to suggest a kindly re- 
membrance of the giver, or to be mingled with certain loving associa- 
tions. In short, this paper is fraught with interest to those who can sym- 
pathise with fallen grandeur, or recognise the workings of a high yet wo- 
manly spirit. 





The Fall Regatta of the N. Y. Yacht Club. 

This event came off on Thursday. The course sailed over was from Owls 
Head on the Long Island shore, opposite the Quarantine Ground, to the Buoy 
of the S. W. Spit, thence round the Light ship, and back by the Buoy just men- 
tioned to a Flag-Boat anchored off Staten Island, a mile or so below the Nar- 
rows. The competitors that started in the first class were six in number, namely 
the schooners Zinga, Restless, and Favorita ; and the sloops Rebecca, Una, and 
Madgie. In the second class there were three sloops, the Mannersing, Irene, 
and Scud ; in the third three, the Margaret, Narragansett, and Fanny. We 
have heretofore recorded their tonnage, and the area of their canvas ; and can’t 
afford room for recapitulation. The prizes were trifles, only valued at $50 each ; 
bat this with lovers of yachting does not detract fromthe sport. There was also 
an inside sweepstake among the schooners, of the same amount each. The Re- 
becca, belonging to Mr. J. G. Bennett, Jun., and the Mannersing belonging to 
Mr. C. T. Cromwell, were the winners in their class. At the time of writing, 
the third prize is in dispute. The Zinga won the schooner prize. 

A steamer was provided for members of the Club. A small number only en- 
Joyed the day, which was an enjoyable one, though it did not promise well 
untilalate hour. Down to the S. W. Spit the wind was light from the touth- 
ward, rendering it tedious work to beat to windward against the flood-tide. 
From Sandy Hook to the Light Ship, on the contrary, it blew fresh from the 
Same quarter : and the sea getting up a little, the contest was extremely animated, 
and the scene extremely picturesque—aided by the presence of several pilot- 
Doats which joined in the sport, and of other yachts not entered. 





Its mere extent has necessitated a more plete ensemble than we have ever had 
before, and certainly there has been no jast reason for finding fault with the 
various leading artists who, from time to time, have been engaged. The prices 
of admission are low enough to suit all classes—there can be no grumbling on that 
point. If they were doubled we should still hold to the same opinion, for expe- 
rience proves that the margin for managerial profit is much too circumscribed. 
Clearly it is the duty of the public to uphold an Institution founded expressly 
for their gratification, or at all events to hesitate before they recognise 
an opposition. We will illustrate our meaning by a case in point. During 
the past week Mr. Maretzek presented his patrons with Rossini’s opera of “* Wil- 
liam Tell.” The cast included three of the principal artists of the company, a 
great many others of good standing, a chorus of upwards of fifty voices, an or- 
chestra of forty-five, and a complete ballet troupe. The mise en scene was per- 
fect in every respect, having been prepared for this opera a short time ago at an 
expense of many thousand dollars. Here, then, we have a distribution worthy 
of a great work, and comparing respectably with the best it has ever enjoyed. 
Let us now look at the character of the opposition. We find ourselves at Burton’s 
Theatre, and our mind travels at once to the immortal Toodles and the incompar- 
able Capt. Cuttle. We have scarcely taken our seats when we are disturbed by an 
Usher who don’t know his business, but who feels that he ought to be a little more 
pertinacious and suspicious for a dollar than for fifty cents. Presently the orches- 
tra makes its appearance—twenty-eight performers in all, and consequently defi- 
cient in the wind second instruments. The curtain rises, and we are introduced to a 
chorus of twenty singers. The scenery is the usual elegant daubing of the stock 
painter. We have seen it in every variety of dramatic piece, and know exactly 
at what spot our eye will be most offended. Of the leading artists we will say 
nothing. They are good enough, and if we wished merely to hear them, there 
might be some atom of pleasure in the performance. But our ambition is to as- 
sist at the interpretation of an Opera. Miserable delusion! The conductor 
knows nothing of his business. The orchestra scrapes its way through all sorts 
of noisy dissonances. The chorus complacently adds its mite to the confusion, 
and without any reason being assigned the last act of the Opera is omitted ! 
This is a fair picture of the sort of opposition to which the Academy of Music is 
exposed. 

Clearly, if the public can be induced to patronise such discreditable exhibitions, 
there is no future for Art in this City. How is it possible for an establishment 
like the Academy of Music to compete with a concern, which is barely complete 
enough for a country town? It is a matter of regret to us that even for a mo- 
ment Mr. Maretzek consented to recognise its existence. The standing of the 
leading artists was perhaps the reason—and an insufficieut one—for there will 
always be artists of standing ready to lend themselves to any enterprise, having 
for its object the annoy of a who has refused to engage them. 

During the coming season we are promised some of the greatest artists of the 
old world, and from all we have been able to gather, the arrangements for pre. 
senting them to the public, are on a scale of perfect liberality. They are not to 
be exhibited as rare and costly articles ; they will not absorb the entire atten- 
tion of the manager. Simply as the brightest jewels of his casket will they daz- 
zle us—the casket itself being unique and beautiful. We shall have for the first 
time in this country an orchestra of sixty-five performers, and a chorus of eighty. 
Such a force necessitates a fearful outlay, and should command the undivided 
attention of the musical public. Against this great art combination, we are 
threatened with the opposition of Mr. Strakosch and his handful of fiddlers. 
Let us hope that the public will awake to the dire consequences of so futile an 
opposition, before it has time to work mischief. Whilst we have a well con- 
ducted Academy of Music, let us be loyal to it. 

Having relieved our bosoms of this virtuous protest, we will proceed to the 
discussion of the past week’s doings. The revival of ‘ William Tell” was of 
course the principal feature of musical interest. It was played for the first time 
on Friday, and repeated on Wednesday. Every one appears to be labouring un- 
der a cattarrbal grievance at the present moment, and it isnot at all remarkable 
that that most sensitive of all creatures, the tenor, should have succumbed. An 
apology was necessary for Signor Steffani on the first performance, and although 
five days were allowed to elapse before he again essayed the ré/e of Arnoldo, afresh 
apology was still necessary. Rossini’s opera makes large demands on the tenor, 
and inasmuch as the tenor has to be of the robusto kind, it may be inferred that 
a debilitated specimen of the species labours under peculiar disadvantages. The 
youthful vigour and enthusiasm with which Signor Steffani attacks his 
labours always lead to some result. So long as his voice will produce 
a sound he seems perfectly willing to make an effort, and successfully 
too in the present instance. The duet with 7Zi// in the first act was 
magnificently sung, in spite of the high chest note which it contains in the 
repetition. ® The trio in the following act was also given with fine effect. Signor 
Steffani is singularly rich in the lower part of his voice, and can produce effects 
where they are least expected, as in the “ No, no, no!” of this trio. Without 
making any allowance for the difficulty under which he was labouring, we have 
no hesitation in saying that he was the best Arnoldo we have had in this 








City. When he has perfectly recovered his vocal health we shall probably have 
occasion to say more, and to speak of the romanza in the fourth act which so 
far has been omitted. It was Duprez’s piece de resistance, and with its high C 
made his reputation as a legitimate chest singer. Singers in those days were 
not so honest in their high notes, as they are forced to be now. Dupre2’s histo 
rical ut de poitrine will present no difficulty to Signor Steffani ; at all events we 
are sure that if he has it anywhere about him, he will produce it when the right 
moment comes. 

Signor Gassier was the Tell, and sang and acted with spirit and discretion. 
Of all the baritones we have had in this country, Signor Gassier is the one who 
gives the critic the least trouble. He is always good, always reliable, always 
intelligent, and never great, or electrical, or disposed to throw a spectator off 
his centre of gravity. An entire company of such artists would reduce eriti- 
cism to a word, and starve out the musical columns of journaldom. All that 
could be said, is what we say now, namely, that Signor Gassier was good. 

One of the peculiarities of this opera is that it dispenses with the services of 
the prima donna. The part of Matilde is very secondary, and was 
quite sufficiently interpreted by Made. Maretzek. Of the other charac- 
ters, and there are many of vital importance to the work although 
trifling in themselves, we will meriJy say that they were intrusted to 
competent hands and received ample justice. This was not quite the case on 
Friday, when the Fisherman’s Song in the first act, was disfigured by 
the grotesque efforts of a gentleman who had ne voice ; but on tho second 
performance Signor Guidi, a finished artist, undertook it, and things 
passed off pleasantly. The chorus wasexcellent, and the orchestrh, under the 
direction of Mr. Maretzek, finer than we have ever heard it in this house. To 
hear the overture with such a band is alone worth the price of admission. 

We must not forget to mention that the charming Mile. Lamoureux was the 
premiere danseuse in the ballet, supported by other leading members of the Ron- 
zani troupe. The third act with its delightful ballet music was one of the prin- 
cipal features of the entertainment. 

Madame Colson rests on her laurels. So far she has given us but two imper- 
sonations—Véioletta in the ‘“‘ Traviata” being the most successful. Madame Gaz- 

ga made her re-enirée in the “ Trovatore,” and was received with the old 
favour. Two performances of “ Lucrezia Borgia” have taken place—the Opera 
being mutilated on both occasions in an extraordinary manner. We have s0 
often expressed our admiration of Madame Gazzaniga’s superb genius, that we 
may be excused from dilating on it ix connection with the performances at Bar- 
ton’s Theatre—than which it has not been our misfortune to listen to anything 
more intolerable. The greatest proof of the extraordinary influence of thia lady 
was furnished in the demonstration occasioned by each performance, in spite of 
drawbacks that must have been disheartening to a degree. A new basso, Mon- 
sieur Junca, made his debit as Duke Alfonso. He has a singing voice, 
and made a favourable impression. He belongs to the modern French school, 
and is excessively energetic both as a vocalist and as an actor. The season at 
Burton’s Theatre closes to-night, when Madame Colson makes her farewell ap- 
pearance. 

° _— 


Drama. 


The good public appears to be remarkably contented with its two places of 
amusement, and crowds Laura Keene’s and Niblo’s in a perfectly enthusiastie 
manner. Jn the matter of absolute novelty, we have had nothing at all worth 
mentioning. Miss Agnes Robertson and Mr. Bourcicault confine themselves to 
the star pieces of their repertoire, and theso seem to be sufficient. A novelty, 
however, is announced for Monday next, called “ Pauvrette’”—a version of a 
French play containing some remarkable scenic effects. 

The comedy company at Laura Keene’s has produced Holcroft’s famous co- 
medy of the “ Road to Ruin,” with success. It is a good idea this of devoting 
an entire week to each revival. It enables Miss Keene to produce her comedies 
in a careful manner, and to present an attraction which will endure 
for six nights at least. The cast of the comedy was by no means 
extraordinary, although Miss Laura Keene labours hard, and we think 
injudiciously, to persuade the public that it is the finest we have had in this city 
for five and twenty years. The only first-rate impersonation was that of Old 
Dornton by Mr. Blake ; the other parts have been very much better played at 
Wallack’s theatre. Miss Keene lacks the natural hoydenness necessary for the 
part of Sophia. She is much too careful and pointed ; far too ingenious for the 
ingenuous grandmother's pet. Mr. Jefferson is not seen to advantage as Gold- 
finch ; and the other nobodies of the cast do not contribute to the enjoyment of 
the play. Instead of being the best distribution we have had for five and twenty 
years ; it seems to us that Miss Keene’s is the worst. 

Mr. Wallack, Senr., re-opens his neat little theatre on Monday next, and pre- 
sents his patrons with a new English comedietta, and a burlesque by Mr. 
Brougham. Mr. Wallack’s company appears to be a very fair one. 

ee On 
LETTER FROM LADY HAVELOCK TO E. M. ARCHIBALD, ESQ. 
Sir,—I have lately been favoured with your letter, accompanied by 


a Sermon preached to the St. George’s Society, on the Anniversary of its 
establishment. 





The sentiments therein expressed with regard to my beloved and hon- 
oured husband have made a deep impression on my wounded spirit ; 
and the great mark of attention, which was paid to his dear memory by 
your (the American? Ed, Alb.) nation, will never be forgotten by me or 
his children—In the depth of my sorrow I shall always revert with 
pride to that token of admiration, because it was called forth not only 
by the greatness of his deeds, but the beauty and holiness of his charac- 
ter. I thank God that I am not left desolate, but that my sons are walk- 
ing in their father’s steps—as for as it be possible to approach any thing 
so almost perfect as he was. 

Permit me to offer you my poor expressions of gratitude for the honour 
and kindness you have shown me; and may I beg you to convey my 
thanks to the Society, which remembered me at such a distance. 

I beg to remain, Sir, very obediently, 
Hannan SuepuerD Have.ock. 
32 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, London, 
September 7th, 1858. 
——=_> 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Mr. C. C. Newkerck, who was appointed, some six months since, by 
President Buchanan Consul to La Union, Salvador, has been refused his 
exequatur. Mr. N. was Walker’s Governor and Collector of San Juan de) 
Sur, Nicaragua, and the San Salvador government has acted with proper 
spirit.——Mr. Shirley Brooks has written in the Literary Gazette a long 
palliation of Mr. Landor’s conduct, as shown in the late trial. The prin- 
cipal grounds are the life-long eccentricity of Mr. Landor, and his ex- 
treme age. The defence will not, we think, make much impression.—— 
The first Message by the Channel Islands Telegraph was addressed to the 
Queen. It was graciously answered. This appears to be the recognised 
mode of christening a new line.——Indian gossip says that the Jhansi 
treasure, captured from the Sepoys and valued at £200,000, has been sto- 
len at night from the custody of a guard of the 3rd Europeans. The loss 
of Sir Hugh Rose alone by the abstraction of eo rich a prize is calculated 
at £25,000.——Local public demonstration, and urgent appeals through 
the press, are just now devoted to the object of making Milford Haven 
the terminus of Atlantic navigation, &c., &c., &c. Places formerly grew 
into importance. Now they must be foisted into it. Nobody is willing 
to wait the natural course of events.——One of our English papers tells 
how a young woman died at Epsom, under the influence of chloroform, 
at the house of Mr. Keeling, a dentist, who practices extensively. She 
was a healthy person, and imbibed but a small portion. Another paper 
says that chloroform in dentistry issuperseded. Mr.Joseph Snape, dentist to 
the Chester Infirmary, writes to the Zimes “to call the attention of den- 
tists to the discovery that the application of the electrical current will 
produce local anesthesia.” He has tried it with eminent success on 
multitudes, of all ages, who have suffered no pain during the process of 
tooth-extracting. Webster’s Dictionary, the only one in our office, does 
not explain the tough word quoted above ; but we presume it means 
insensibility——--Our army authorities are still persecuted by 
complaints, in print, against the over-weighting of our cavalry 
horses. We hope that the journals will persevere, and worry 
the Horse Guards into common: sense. The corner-stone of 
the N. Y. State Asylum for Inebriates bas been laid at Bing- 
hampton, with much ceremony. Mr. Everett, Mr. B. F. Butler, 
and other eminent and wise men took part in the ceremony. Their mo- 
tive is a good one ; but we confess we have more hope than faith as to 
the good that is to be effected——A stock of goods bas been seized be- 
longing to the Hudson Bay Company at Lake Temiscaming, for the eva- 
sion of Customs duty. They were released, on agreement to pay. Ifthe 
Company has not paid duties for many years past on their importations 
vid Hudson’s Bay, a claim for arrears may give rise to some nice ques- 











tions of jurisdiction——The Prince of Orange has attained his majority, 
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being now eighteen of age. The occasion was brilliantly feted in 

Hollen. tbe ‘Avtic Council of Austria has decided upon the erection 

detached fortresses for the of Vienna, to be erected on 

_. the right bank of the Danube. Were not the fortifications of Vienna it- 
self dismantled a few years since !——The Lesseps Suez Ship r 

is revived in Paris, by a new Company, with a capital of t mil- 

ions sterling ——The ais of Dalbousie does not improve in health 

“as much as his friends could wish, and his medical attendants have ad- 

- vised him not to attempt to winter in England or Scotland.——Married, 

on the 2d ult., in London, the Hon. G. R. Hamilton Russell, only son of 

. Viscount Boyne, to ae meng Scott, third — of the late 
Earl of Eldon.——The Blue-Coat Boys of Christ’s Hospital, who stil 

wear the yellow petticoat and blue overcoat of the period of Edward VI., 

have been subjected to a semi-military drill. The costume is rather an 

ye amen io quick evolutions. But as the Beef Eaters are shorn of 

he Blue Coat Boys can’t hold their own long ——Madame 

Horace who had been for some time in a declining state of 

health, isdead. There now only remain to M. Vernet his two grandsons, the 

ehildren of his daughter and M. Delaroche.——* Les Petiles Epopées’”’ is 

the title of Victor Hugo’s new volame of Poems, about to appear.——Im- 

ments are said to stand in the way of the marriage of the Dac de Ma- 

off. There is probably no foundation for the current tales about a 

‘ prior engagement ; but it is clear that the Marshal was not married 


on the anniversary of his great exploit in the Crimea——A tender| has 


‘of Messrs. Brassey, and Co., has been accepted for the construction 
of the first section (112 miles) of the Eastern Bengal Railway.—— 
‘The races at the Fashion Course, Long Island, on Monday last, post- 
poned from the previous Friday on accouat of the weather, were fully 
attended, and passed off with much éclat. The four-mile-heats sweep- 
stakes for all ages was won by Mr. Hunter’s Nicholas J. Three heats were 
ran, in 7:50 3 ; 7:35; and 7:50 minutes tively ——Gen. Mouravieff, 
Governor of Eastern Siberia, has got the title of Count d’Amour con- 
ferred on him, which makes Paris laugh.——Mr. Paul Morphy came of 
- age last June. He was born in New-Orleans in 1837 ; his mother was a 
French Creole-——Baron Dupin estimates that if London increases dur- 
ing the second half of this century as it increased during the first, the 
d ber of inhabitants in 1901 will be 5,816,900 !——Madame Anna 
Bishop, the singer, has returned to Europe, after an extensive tour 
through the Australian colonies and South America.——The G@ 
Daily Mail contradicts the ramour that Mr. Buchanan has any intention 
at present to accept the Chiltern Hundreds.——It is believed that Sir 
Hugh Rose has r d, not resigned, the Poonah command.——Mr. 
Ten Broeck’s American horse Prioress won the great Yorkshire Handi- 
cap at Doncaster races, Twelve horses ran, but their pretensions were 
merally moderate.——-General Williams, the hero of Kars, had a splen- 
id reception at St. John, N. B., on the 20th ult——The Northern 
{ Wick) Ensign says that snakes have been unprecedently numerous, this 
season, in that district——Penny papers continue to die off, in the Eng- 
lish counties The Queen has reached her home in the Highlands. 
The dinner party at Holyrood House included, in addition to the royal 
family, the Earl of Derby and the priocipal members of the royal suite, 
the Duke of Buccleugh, the Duke of Richmond, Viscount Melville, and 
Sir James Clarke. Before leaving Holyrood, the Prince Consort and the 
Earl of Derby went over the grounds, and inspected the work of improve- 
ment and restoration on Croft an-Righ House, a characteristic edifice 
situated at the north-east extremity of the palace garden, and which 
is historically known as the residence of the Regent Murray. 
At the close of the reign of Napoleon I. the total number of members of 
the Legion of Honour was 9000. Great progress has been made since 
then. There are now 272,000 members. Their name is, indeed, “legion.” 
——David Roberts and Clarkson Stanfield have been paying a joint visit 
to Edinburgh. The artistic circles have greeted the pair most warmly. 
' ———Rumour bas attributed to Louis Napoleon a desire to purchase the 
huge steamer Leviathan; but nothing has been done. A London paper 
states that a new company is negotiating for the ow hip, at the price 
of £250,000, about one third the cost, with the intention of running the 
great ship to and from Portland, Maine. Another paper speaks of a 
blic meeting at Liverpool on the same subject !——Carlyle’s Life of 
rederick the Great will very soon be published in London ; and here too, 
we presume.——Lord Lucan has written to Galignani’s Messenger, contra- 
dicting the current anecdote about his meeting with Prince Gortschakoff 
He takes the opportunity of re-asserting that he bad no choice in the 
Balaklava charge, his orders from Lord Raglan being imperative-—— 
he cost to Sir Bulwer Lytton of bis last election for Fiertiordshire, fol- 
lowing immediately upon his appointment to the office of Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, was £1,147, or nearly a fourth of his anual salary 
of £5000 as Colonial Minister. The election was unscontested.——Gene- 
ral Winfield Scott is rapidly recovering, we are glad to say, from the 
effects of a recent fall at West Point.——The whaling brig Amaret, Capt. 
Quayle, of New-London, arrived from the Arctic whale fishery, full, was 
frozen into the ice, in latitude 65° 21, longitude 66° 30, from the 27th of 
last October until the 22nd of June last, nearly eight months! There was 
but one case of ecurvy ; and one man only was frost-bitten.——Military 
courtesies are the rage. The members of the Boston company known as 
the “Independent Fusileers,” are going to Canada, as the guests of 
the Montreal Rifles. They will assuredly have a good time.—— 
Capt. Townsend, of the slave brig Echo, has been remanded at Boston, for 
a further hearing before the U. S. Circuit Court, which meets Oct. 15.— 
It is stated, upon good authority, that the extensive ship-building esta- 
blishment of Mr. Pitcher, at Northfleet, is to be at once appropriated for 
the construction of some of the largest floating docks in England, to- 
gether with wharves and quays of great magnitude, and which will ex- 
tend to the cliffs, and be connected by means of a tunnel with the North 
Kent Railway.——Statues to two eminent statesmen, Prince Hardenberg 
and Baron de Stein, who —— contributed to the prosperity of 
Prussia, are to be erectedin Berlin. This honour has never yet been paid 
except to sovereigns or to generale.——The subscription fer a monument 
and a scholarship at the Charterhouse in honour of General Havelock, 
and of other old Carthusians who fell in the Crimea and in India, has 
nearly reached the sum of £500.——Dr. Tompier, a Parisian, has publish- 
ed a book called Les Derniers Heures de Rachel, which has had great vogue, 
being in point of fact a complete collection of all the fantastic remedies 
fpr pulmonary consumption, to the number of several hundreds which 
all classes ot quacks, male and female, lay and clerical, insisted on for- 
warding to the dying tragedienne.——lIt is very confidently rumoured ia 
ecclesiastical circles that Lord John Beresford intends resigning the 
Archbisbopric of Armagh, and that he will be succeeded by the Rev. Dr. 
Singer, Bishop of Meath, who is one of the leaders of the evangelical party 
in Ireland. The archbishop is 85 years of age. The annual value of the 
appointment is £14,400, and the archbishop has 56 livings in his gift—— 
he Mazzinian organ, Jtalia del Popolo, published at Genoa, has just ex- 
pired. During the last three months all its principal writers have spent 
more time in jail than at their office. 
és to be published in London, in Italian, on the Ist and 15th of each 
month, and will have for a device, ‘‘ Dio e popolo 
——tThe Acrise estate, which stretches for several miles between Elbam 
and Canterbury, including four manors and extending over seven pa- 
rishes, bas just been sold for £190,000, including timber, to Mr. Mackin- 
non, M.P.——The Farm House of Mossgiel has been demolished, and no 
part of the far-famed farm-steading remains. The fancy wood workers 
of Mauchline are manufacturing relics out of the old timbers.——Cap- 
tain-General Dulce recommends, it is said, the raising of the state of 
siege in Catalonia, which, with short intervals, has lasted upwards of 
twenty Pe ag demolishing a wall in the apartments of the Here- 
ditary Grand Duke, at St. Petersburg, in what is called the “Great Pa- 
lace,”’ the skeleton of a woman was found still covered with fragments 
of clothing, which fell to dust on being exposed to the air. There 
is not the slightest tradition, they add, to show who the woman 
was, nor why she was closed up in the wall.——-In Cardinal 
Wiseman’s reply to the address presented to him by the Ca- 
tholic bisbop and clergy of Clonfert, the frequent repetition of the words 
“ my lord” and “ lordship” is worthy of remark. One or the other oc- 
curs ten times in forty-five SS lines—_—A late Obituary in the 
London 7Zimes, contains this brief epitome: “ At Brighton, in his 69th 
gear, Mr. T. D. Light, after 53 years of toil, anxiety, and responsibility, 
in the Prerogative Office, Doctor’s-commons,”-——Many candidates are 
named for Mr. Townsend’s seat in Parliament for Greenwich. Among 
them are Admiral Dundas, one of the Lords of the Admiralty : Ernest 
Jones, the Chartist; Mr. Alderman Solomons; Mr. Campbell, a son of 
the Lord Chief Justice ; Mr. Jobn Angerstein, of the Woodlands, Black- 
heath, arson of a former member for Greenwich ; as also Mr. Eugene 
Murray, a Government contractor at Woolwich.——Mr. Charles Mathews, 
the actor, bas sailed for England._—A London paper states on good 
authority that the Russian Governor of Sebastopol has failed to proteet 
the monument erected to the memory of the British soldiers who fell in 
the atiack on the Redan, on the famous 8th of Septem “ Althoug 
the English inscriptions on three of the sides of the obelisk are left in- 
tact, that injRursian, on the fourth side, has been entirely chipped away!” 
——-A fit successor bas been found for Harley in at least one part. Ben 
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, liberia e associazione.” | H. P. 


Webster succeeds Harley as master and treasurer of the Drary-lane The- 
atrical Fund.——Lord Napier, the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, and Dr. 
Rae, are among the recent visitors to this city——-The West African 


ishop to the Bishop 
ace just before their embarkation for the colony.—— 
Mr. Péne, the victim of the murderous duel at St. Germain, of which so 
much was suid, is restored to health, and is now a correspondent of 
Ia Nord——Something is said above touching the Great Eastern. 
Later accounts say that the — owners have been reconnoitering 
Bristol as a port of ture. The London Times strongly advises her 
purchase for the navy, to be used as a floating ram, observing that ten 
years hence, when the ship is no longer saleable, Parliament will be 
asked for a million of money to build such a vessel from the keel, and 
it will cost two millions to do so.— A Vienna despatch announces the 
death from typhus fever of the Arehduchess Margaret, daughter of the 
King of Saxony and wife of the Archduke Charles, brother of the Emperor 
of Austria.——The Doncaster St. Leger was won by Mr. Merry’s Sun- 
beam, Lord Derby’s horse Tozopholite coming in fourth———Captain N. B. 
Palmer has sold his fine schooner-yacht Julie to Mr. Edward Le Roy ; re- 
port says for the sum of $5,000.——Mr. Thomas Allsop, for whose cap- 
ture, not many months ago, the Government offered a reward of £200, 
returned to England, and is now living with his son, at the village of 
Eltham.——The marriage of the Prince of Lieningen, Lieutenant, R. N., 
with the Princess Marie of Baden, was celebrated at Carlsruhe on the 
14th ult.——The London papers contain many tributes to Mr. Charles 
Kean, on the closing of the Princess’s, for the season. Great regret is ex- 
pressed that he purposes retiring from the management, next year. 
—= 


Ovituary. 


Ricnarp Forp, Esq.—This gentleman, who died on the Ist ult., in 
the sixty-second year of his age, at his house at Heavitree, at Exeter, was 
the son of Sir Richard Ford, who was descended from an ancient Sussex 
family, was in 1789 M.P. for East Grinstead, and afterwards for many 
years chief magistrate of London. Richard, the eldest son, the subject 
of this notice, was born in Sloane-street, in 1796, was educated at Win- 
chester, graduated at Trinity College, Oxford, and was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn. Although he was for a while the pupil of Mr. Pember- 
ton Leigh, whose high legal ability has lately raised him to the peerage, 
Mr. Ford did not pursue the profession of the law ; he preferred foreign 
travel, the development of his taste for the fine arts, and the forming of 
his choice library and his rich collection of drawings and engravings. 
He settled in Devonshire, at Heavitree, where he built himself a charm- 
ing residence, and surrounded it with gardens and terraces, which he 
adorned with graceful Moorish buildings, and planted with pines and 
cypresses from historic groves by the Xenil and Guadalquivir. He 
also became a regular contributor to the Quarterly Review, then under the 
editorship of his friend Mr. Lockhart. Mr. Ford’s principal separate 
works were “ An Historical Inquiry into the Unchangeable Character of 
a War in Spain,” “ The Policy of England towards Spain,” and “ The 
Handbook for Spain.” His brief and admirable Life of Velasquez in 
the “ Penny Cyclopedia” was also one of the happiest efforts of his pen. 
Mr. Ford, by education, association, and disposition was a Tory, aud he 
maintained his opinions with equal firmness and kindliness. In the fine 
arts his skill, his knowledge, and his judgment were remarkable ; his 

rtfolios were stored with admirable sketches, by himself, of Spain and 

taly, and from these were produced some of the beautiful drawings, by 
Mr. Roberts, which were once so popular in the landscape annuals, Mr. 
Ford also supplied embellishments to Lockhart’s “‘ Spanish Ballads,’’ 
and now and then to the Jilustrated London News. Mr. Ford was thrice 
married. He wedded, first, a daughter of the late Earl of Essex ; se- 
condly, Eliza Linnington, elder daughter of James Edmund, ninth 
Lord Cranstoun, which lady died in 1849 ; and, thirdly, Mary, daughter 
of Sir Arscott-Ourry-Molesworth, Bart., and sister of the late Right Hon. 
Sir W. Molesworth, Bart., which lady survives him. By his first mar- 
riage Mr. Ford leaves three children, of whom his only son, Francis Clare 
Ford, Esq., late of the 4th Light Dragoons, is now Paid Attaché to the 
Legation at Lisbon. By his second marriage Mr. Ford leaves a daugh- 
ter. His brother, the Rev. James Ford, Prebendary of Exeter, and 
author of several profound theological works, survives him. 





Tuomas AssHeTon Smiru, Esg.—This gentleman, the proprietor of the 
rich and extensive slate quarries of Llanberis, expired at 10 o’clock on 
Thursday evening, at his Welsh residence, Vaynol, sitaated on the banks 
of the Menai, near Bangor. He had been gradually sinking under the 
infirmities of age for some time, but was in sufficient health to drive to 
Port Dinorwic, whence the slates are shipped, about a week ago. Mr. 
Smith was well known as the greatest foxhunter and most daring rider in 
England. For many years he was leader of the Melton Hunt, and his 
ambition was to have the best mounted huntsmen and whippers-in in the 
kingdom. His keenness and prowess as a huntsman earned for him the 
title of the “ British Nimrod.” His inimitable stud and celebrate? pack 
of foxhounds were principally kept at his seat at Tedworth, in Hamp- 
shire, where he passed most of his time ; but when in the Principality he 
regularly visited the quarries and manifested the liveliest interest in the 
welfare of those he employed. Although quick in temper, he wae equally 
prompt in warm and generous impulses, and his loss will be felt severely 
by many among the thousands of workmen he employed. The political 
principles of Mr. Smith were of the old Conservative school, and he re- 
presented Carnarvonshire formerly for some years. He was the builder 
of the largest-sized and greatest number of yachts of any one private 
person in England. On the news of his death reaching Carnarvon the 
flag of the Royal Welsh Yacht Club, of which he was Commodore, was 
hoisted half-mast high, and other tokens of respect shown to his memory. 
—London paper, Sept. 13. 


At Henley-in-Arden, Capt. W. Nott, 83d Regt.—At his residence, on the Lake 
of Buttermere, Cumberland, Maj.-Gen. R. Benson, C. B.—At Calcutta, Lieut. J. 
Dawson Hope, R.M.A., of H.M.’s ship Pylades.—At Eastcott, Middlesex, Capt. 
R. W. Tyte.—At Greenwich, R. Saxby, Esq., formerly of the Royal Marines.— 
At Brighton, J. J. Whitting, Esq., of Moreton Bay, Australia, and late of H.M.’s 
28th Regt.—In London, Col. C. Howe Spence, 60th Rifles.—At Ringwood, Hants, 
Capt. J. F. Byrne, late Scots Fusilier Guards, nephew of the late Earl of Craw- 
ford and Lindsay.—We have to record the death (in his 78th year) of Gen. T. 
Adams Parke, C.B., which occurred at his residence at Hythe, near Southamp- 
ton. This gallant officer was present at the battle of Camperdown on the 11th 
October, 1797, and commanded two companies of marine artillery in Spain, in 
1812, and three companies ia America from 1813 to 1816.—Suaddenly, at a shop 

n London, of paralysis, Mr. James McGregor, late Chairman of the South East- 
ern Railway.—In don, the Chisholm of Chisholm.—Capt. J. Easter, late 
Lieut. of the 23d Light Drags.—At Bellows Falls, Vt., Lieut-Col. Alex. Fraser, 
formerly of the Royal Engineers.—Near Berne, by the upsetting of a pleasure 


At the same time, a new journal | boat, La 


, Lady Adelaide Maria Cleveland, of Dalgannon and Belgrave-square, aged 
19; and, at the same time and place, Florence Mada, the well beloved sister of 
. P. St. Hope, Esq., of Oxford-square, aged 18.—At the Consulate, Jassy, 
Moldavia, Samuel Gardner, Esq., for upwards of 20 years H.B.M. Consul at that 
lace.—At Hackney, James Poad, Commr. R. N.—At Edinburgh, the Hon. 
‘lizabeth Charlotte McKenzie, daughter of the late Lord Seaforth.—At Brigh- 
ton, the Dowager Marchioness Townshend, wife of James Laidler, Esq.—Lieut.- 
Col Otter, H. M.'s 6lst Regt., at Calcutta.—Capt. Evatt, H.M.’s 70th Regt., at 
Peshawur.—In London, Mr. W. Weir, Editor of the Daily News. 


Appointments. 


Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for India, has appointed Sir G. R. Clerk, 
K.C.B., and Mr. H. Baillie, M.P., to be Under-Secretaries of State; and Mr. J. 
C. Melvill, late Dep. Sec. to the E. 1. Co., to be Assistant Under-Sec. of State. 
—J. W. Fisher, Esq., Chief Surgeon to the Metropolitan Police, has been 
Knighted —A Brussels letter says: Some changes among the members of the 
English legation at this place are about to take place. Mr. Horace Johnston 
(of Liverpool) is transferred as attaché to Hanover: and Sir Thomas Waller, 
long the father of all Secretaries of Legation, has requested permission to retire 
on his full pension.”—We add to this that Sir T. Wathen Waller, here alluded 
to, was nominated Sec. of Legation at Athens in 1834, and at Brassels in 1837. 
—The vacant judgeship in the Ionian Islands has been bestowed on Mr. Patrick 
Celquhoun. ‘he esseutial requisites for that appointment are an intimate 
knowledge of the Greek language and of Roman law; and Mr. Colquhoun is 
not only a pre-eminent scholar in ancient Greek, but speaks the modern lan- 
guage with the facility of a native, while he is the author of the most learned 
and authoritative recent work upon Roman civil law. 


Avutp. 

Tue Derence or THE Coasts.—We noticed lately that the civilities 
of Cherbourg had not prevented attention to this important object. 
Three items from recent papers confirm this impression, We give them 
as they appear. 

“ Maj.-Gen. Peel, Sir H. Storks, and Major Jervoise, the engineer officer 
attached to the War Department, are making official visits to the coast, 
with a view to arrange the system of coast defences.” 

“ The demand recently made by the War Depariment upon Woolwich 











Arsenal for the supply of guns to reinforce the coast defences has been 


promptly 





ded to, as upwards of 1,000 68-pounders and other h 


P eavy 
' Sao none already been despatched from Woolwich to Sheerness, 


bourne, Portsmouth, Devonport, Dover, and the y: 
towns on the English coast ; the whole of which are fully cuuigged ont 
are furnished with appliances for projecting red-hot shot, and other 
missiles of the most destructive description. This formidable array of 
coast defence does not include the large number of 11-pound battery 
ed which have likewise been supplied to the above-named sta. 

ions. 

“The Bomarsund, lighter, has arrived at Portsmouth from Woolwich 
with the monster gun of 17 tons’ weight, throwing a sotid 13-inch shot a 
range of 3} miles, and which requires a charge of 701b. of gunpowder. 
The gun will be landed at Portsmouth Dockyard, and will be placed on 
the earthwork battery to the westward of Southsea Castle, which com- 
mands the narrow entrance between the Nab Vr, vessel and the War. 
ner, a8 also covering an attempted landing at Fort Monckton, the ex. 
treme angle of Stokes Bay.” 


Mr. Mallet’s monster mortar has finally failed at Woolwich. F 

thousand pounds have been spent upon construction and experiments, 
The project, if we remember aright, was a favourite one with Lord Pal. 
merston.—The 48th Regiment and the Ist Battalion of the Ist foot are 
to embark for Calcutta ; the 28th proceeds to Bombay. All three re; 
ments are to go by the overland route.—During the past summer rein. 
forcements of upwards of 10,000 men have been despatched to India, the 
whole of whom are armed and equipped with the Entield rifle—The Globe 
says there is no intention at present of conferring the rank of field-mar. 
shal on certain officers.—Officers of the militia may now receive commis. 
sions in the line, provided they are able to produce 75 men each, volun. 
teers from the corps to which the candidate may belong.—Owing to the 
increased strength of cavalry regiments not more than two will in future 
remain in Dublin.—Col. Wood, C.B.. Dep. Adj.-Gen. of Ireland, has been 
appointed Secretary to the Indian Commission.—Col. Moody, R. E., Cap- 
tains Grant and Luard, Lieuts. Lempriere and Palmer, Mr. Siddell, As. 
sist.Surg., with 34 non-commissioned officers (an unusual number), and 
about 100 sappers of the Royal Engineers, with their families, were to 
embark on the 15th ult. on board the clipper ship Thames City, 1,500 tons, 
for British Columbia, sailing round Cape Horn. The detachment is com- 
_ of picked volunteers, and embraces almost every trade and pro- 
ession, such as only the Royal Engineers can produce. They are armed 
with the Lancaster rifle and Colt’s revolvers, and take out with them pro- 
visions sufficient to last for some months, and an immense quantity of 
clothing and materials of every description likely to be required by the 
expedition in the new colony. High pay, and prospective advantages, as 
settlers, are offered to this chosen band.—By the death of Gen. Money it 
is probable that Lieut.-Gen. Lord Sandys, who commanded the Greys at 
Waterloo, will be removed to that corps, leaving vacant his present re- 
giment, the 7th Dragoon Guards, now serving in India. Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
E. Cust, K.C.H., is spoken of as the successor of Lord Sandys.—P.S. Maj. 
Gen. M. White, C.B., obtains the 7th.—The Duke of Cambridge has re- 
viewed the 100th, Canadians, at Shorncliffe. His Royal Highness com- 
mended their discipline and bearing, in terms far beyond the ordinary 
routine of compliment.—Brigadier-General Sir Charles Shaw has per- 
fected a novel piece of field artillery, from which he anticipates extraor- 
dinary results in the percentage of destructiveness and economy of infan- 
try force and pecuniary expenditure. It may be briefly described as an 
ambulatory infernal machine, based upon the Fieschi model. It con- 
sists of a row of 25 rifle barrels, bound together, fitted to an axle, and 
mounted upon a pair of strong light wheels —The 99th and 67th Regts. 
are under orders to leave the Camp at Aldershott for Portsmouth, en 
route for India.—Still further proof confirms the impression that the Lan- 
caster Rifle is superior to the Enfield. The Times grumbles in a leading 
article ; but is that journal ever content with its press, or its paper, or 
its arrangements? Change is inevitable. 


War-Orrice, Serr. 10.—3d Lt Drags: Lt Fawcett to be Capt, v Surtees, who 
ret. 5th: B Vandeleun, Gent, to be Cor. 13th: Cor Renshaw, 2d Drag Gds, to 
be Lt, v Southwell, who ret. 8th Ft: Ass-Surg O'Loughlin, Staff, to be Assist- 
Surg. 9th: Capt Baillie, Dep Batt, to be Capt, v O'Shea, who exc. 10th: 
Gent Cadet T H Powell, Ri Mil Coll, to be Ens. 17th: To be Captains; Capt 
Goddard, h-p Unatt; Lt Travers, 70th; F Gee, 87th; Hon S RH Ward, 72d. To 
be Lts; Ens Bunbury, 63d; Hussey, 39th; Crickitt, 63d, and Sheppard, 48th. 
18th: To be Capte; Capts Lousada, oy E A Anderson, h-p Unatt; Lt Cro- 
zier, 70th; Hallowes, 25th, and Ring. To be Lts; Ens Home, 34th; Briggs, 44th; 
Thomas, 33d; Bourke, 10th; Evans, 25th; Beachey, 76th, and Watt. 20th: To 
be Capts; Capt Adams, 18th; Lts Flamstead, 52d; Quin, 29th, and Lg oo 
To be Lts; Ens Chapman, 38th; Fox, 88th; Archdall, 39th; Wright, 56th; We 
ster, 44th; Gilley, 34th; Gwynne, 41st; Mansel and Aldridge. 2lst: To be 
Capts; Capts Hon W Talbot, h-p 9th; Lts Gildea, 69th; Weekes, 78th, and Lt Wal- 
ker, 45th. Tobe Lts; En Blennerhasset, 39th; Carnegy, 63d; and O’Connell 
36th. 23d: En Roe, RI Wiltshire Mil, to be En. 24th: To be Capts; Capt Jeph- 
son, h-p 68th; Lts Wyatt, 74th; Hunter, 8lst, and Tovey. To be Lts; Ens King, 
50th; Foot, 88th; Hallowes, 38th; Surplice, 56th; Ogilvy, 34th, and Ross. 26th; 
Ass-Surg Davidge, Staff, to be Ass-‘Surg. 38th: W D Pringle, Gent, tobe Ens, 
v Mallet, dec. 40th: Capt L Murphy, 7, Unatt, to be Capt, v Smith, who ex. 
42d: Hon Fraser to be Ens. dith: North, Gent, tobe En. 48th: Ass- 
Surg Grant, Staff, to be As:Surg. 62d: Ens Reade to be Lt, v Hume, who ret. 
67th: Assist-Surg Mathison, Staff, to be Assist‘Surg. 78th: En Ewing to be Lt; 
Serg-maj Hart to be En. 84th: Maj Seymour to be Lt-Col; Capt Hughes to be 
Maj; Lt Pratt to be Capt; En Horan to be Lt; En Knox, 94th, to be En. 9st: 
the app of W G Edwards, Gent, to an Ensy,can. 94th: En Stehelin, 16th, to be 
En. 97th: Qtrmr-Serg Lawless to be En, v Slator, dec. 99th: Assist-Surgeon 
Macartney, Staff, to be Assist-Surg. Rifle Brig: Capt Hill, h-p Unatt, to be Capt; 
Lt Rooper to be Capt, v Hill, ret; En Somerset to be Lt. 2d WI Regt: Lieut 
O'Shaughnessy to be Adjt—Depot Batt—Maj the Hon D G Finch, h-p Unatt, to 
be Maj. Maj H R Manners, h-p Unatt, to be Maj, v Sykes, whose app can.— 
Stoff—Bvt-Col Hill, 63d, to be Dep Adjt-Gen to Forces in Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands.— Unati—Maj and Bvt-Col Brunker, h-p 15th Ft, to be Lt-Col. Maj 
and Byt-Col George h-p 25d Ft, late Dep Adjt-Gen in Windward and Leeward Is- 
lands, to be Lt-Col.—Hospital Staff— Assist Surg Cullen, 26th, to be Assist-Sarg 
to the Forces. —Brevet—Consequent on the death of Lieut-Gen Money, CB, Maj- 
Gen Lord Hotham, to have rank of Lt-Gen. Major-Gen Paterson, Col Comm 
60th Ft, to be Lt-Gen. Bvt-Col Slade, to be Major-Gen. Bvt-Lt-Col GuyClarke, 
to be Col. Bvt Maj Bond, h-p RI Staff Corps, to be Lt-Col. Capt Menzies, R E, to 
be Maj. Capt Hill, Rifle Brig, to be Maj and Lt-Col. To be Cols: Lt-Col Street, 
CB, and Lt-Col Harding, CB, 22d Ft. 


We have only room for the subjoined extracts from the Gazelle of the 17th 
ult. 

17th Ft: OJ Bradford, Gent, to be En b-p; L F W Dwyer, Gent, to be En, 
w-p. 39th: En Bradford, 17th, to be En, v Henry, ia in 17th; Lt Raper to 
be Adjt, v Bennett, who resigns the Adjcy “ - 63d: Bt-Lt-Col Harries to be 
Lt-Col, w-p, v Bt-Col Hill, app Adjt-Gen in Windward and Leeward Islands; 
Capt Grey to be Maj, w-p; Lt Marson to be Capt, w-p. 100th: Lt Blake, 84th, 
to be Capt, w-p, v Bruce, who resigns. 


Navp. 
The Channel squadron, under Rear-Admiral Sir C. Fremantle in the 
Orion, 81, has been paying a visit to Bantry Bay.—The Queen Charlolte, 
104, has been taken irto the ship basin at Portsmouth, to be brought for- 
ward for the flagship of the Commander-in-Chief at Sheerness. She has 
not been out of Portsmouth Harbour since her return from the bombard- 
ment of Algiers, under the flag of Lord Exmouth, in 1816; but is to be 
jury rigged and fitted for duty at Sheerness during the razeeing of the 
Waterloo, 120, to be converted to a two-decker screw liner of 91 guns. 
The Queen Charlotte is as sound in her timbers as at the day of her launch. 
—The ser.-st. gu .-vessel Lapwing, 4, has arrived at Plymouth from Ja- 
maica.—There are now at Chatham alone, attached to the reserve, 5 line- 
of-battle ships, from 80 to 120 guns each ; 19 frigates, of from 20 to 51 
guns each ; 17, of from 8 to 18 guns; and 3 floating batteries. The 
whole of these vessels can be brought forward for immediate service 
whenever they may be required.—The Archer, 13, scr. sloop, Capt. San- 
derson, at Portsmouth, will, it is reported, sail for Vancouver's Island 
when her repairs are completed.—The following have been ordered home 
from the coast of Africa: Hecla,6, Alecto, 3, and Childers, 12. These ships 
have all been three years in commission.—A Prussian squadron, consist- 
ing of the Thetis, the Gefion, and the Grille, with H.R.H. Prince Adalbert, 
Lord High Admiral of Prussia, on board, put into Falmouth lately, 00 
their way to Brest. 





ApPoINTMENTS.—Capt.: P. Cracroft to the Niger, v Cochrane, invalided— 
Lieuts.: F. Osburn, to Russell ; G. T. Key and E. Murray to Royal Albert ; H. 
Kerr, to Valorous ; T. A. B. Fellowes, to be Flag-Lt. to Adml. Codrington ; C- 
Smith, to Marlborough ; E. M. Hogge to Wellesley, for Chatham Ordinary, ¥ 
Lambard, dec. ; R. Hoops, to be director of police at Sheerness Dockyard, V 
Ramsay.—Surgeons : J. T. Jenkins to Cumberland ; A. McClure, addl., to Vic 
tory.—Additional per Arabia.—Comm. Sir Malcolm Mac Gregor to Harrier, V- 
Derriman, prom.—Lieuts. : C. R. F. Boxer, and C. P. Boger, add., to Cumber- 
land.—Surgeon : Dr. G. Moore, add., to Casar.—Chaplain . Rev. S. Beal to 
Royal Albert.—Roy AL Maxings.—Consequent on the death of Gen. Parke, C.B., 
Lt.-Gen. ——- to be Gen ; Maj.Gen. Willes to be Lt.-Gen.; Col-Comm. Brown 
to be Maj-Gen.; Col. Sec.Commt. Stransham, to be Col..Commt.; Lt.-Col. 
Campbell to be Col. Sec.-Commt.; Capt Travers, to be Lt.-Col.; First-Lt. R. T. 
Ansell to be Capt.; Sec.-Lt. A. W. D. Smith to be First-Lt.; Sec.Lt Hesketh to 





be First-Lt., v. Hope, dec. 
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New Books. 

Exactly four years ago, Mr. Richard Grant White appeared before the 
public as the author of “ Shakespeare’s Scholar,” and was treated with 
some severity in these columns—mainly on points incidentally raised 
by his subject of that day. As a commentator and a critic, we then gave 
him high praise ; and we do but refer to the past, for the purpose of now 
congratulating him upon the full-blown evidence of taste, discernment, 
scholarship, and common-sense, stamped indelibly upon his new edition of 
The Works of William Shakesptare. Four volumes in small octavo—rang- 
ing from the second to the fifth, and comprising the Comedies—have 
jast been issued, out of twelve that are to complete the whole. Messrs. 
Little, Brown, & Co., of Boston, are the liberal conductors of this enter- 
prise ; and we trust that they will reap their reward. The success of 
Mr. Verplanck’s and Mr. Hudson’s editions shows that there is no lack of 
students and lovers of Shakespeare on this side of the Atlantic. 

That which will first attract the eye, is the mechanical beauty of these 
pages—the form, so to speak, in which the text is laid before you— 
type, paper, and printing, being absolutely luxurious. In the next place— 
oh! how grateful a relief !—the notes are not footed to the page; nor are 
there even any of those hateful little figures, tacked on to words not fa- 
niliar, which suggest glossaries and explanations useful enough in their 
way, but annoyances to the sensitive and appreciative reader, who 
would surrender himself to the full sweep of the poet’s thought. 
The notes on the obscure or the obsolete follow each play ia succession, 
so that you may consult them, or not, as you please, and are not com- 
pelled into involuntary attention to them.—Again, the eye is caught in 
volume II.—the first being intended to comprise the Poems, together with 
an Essay on Shakespeare’s genius and some other original matter—by 
fac-similes of the title-page, the dedication, the catalogue, the names of 
the “ Principall Actors in all these Playes,’”’ and whatever else was pre- 
fixed to the folio editions of 1623 and 1632. The quaintness of the type 
and the singularity of the spelling will be remarked ; but the wood-cut 
likeness of the man himself—the most authentic record of his personality 
—interests us the most, stiff and formal as it is. 

But what of the text? It is copied from “ the authentic folio of 1623, 
excepting where that is manifestly corrupt or defective,” in which case 
Mr. White bas sometimes availed himself of his predecessors’ research, 
sometimes acted on his own ; and, as we have already said, his sugges- 
tions or new readings will be found generally ptable by educated per- 
sons of ordinary intelligence. Nor should we omit to notice the re-punc- 
tuation throughout—an improvement, to our mind, far better worth 
than a score of happy emendations, inasmuch as its influence obtains 
from beginning to end.—Each play is ushered in by a well-written intro- 
duction, explanatory of its origin, and full of matter pertaining to it, 
such as suits the curious who like to know all about everything.—The 
notes, some referring to the text, some to contemporaneous matters, and 
some explanatory in a general sense, are put together tersely, and show 
much sound judgment on Mr. White’s part, while recognising the la- 
bours of others. 

This is a brief description of a very valuable work ; but we are cer- 
tain that the more it is examined, the more it: will be approved ; and we 
commend it most heartily to the book-shelves and the frequent handling 
of our readers. 





Several other new publications on our desk demand still more curt 
dismissal. Let us name them, beginnisg with a couple that are allied to 
Divinity. Here is Spurgeon's Gems, being Brilliant Passages from the Dis- 
courses of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. The gems are set in a single duodecimo, 
by Messrs. Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., who thus afford the religious public 
a cheap apportunity of trying to account for the immense popularity of 
this young preacher—an enigma which has not been solved to our own 
personal satisfaction by the perusal of several of his sermons at length. 
Francis Wayland’s Sermons to the Churches, from the same source and in 
similar form, are given without abridgment.—From either of these works, 
the transition to Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté is a considerable 
one ; but we have not now to pronounce upon biographer or subject. 
Messrs. Appleton & Co. have only bound up the two volumes in one, and 
issued a new edition. The large-headed portrait, the fac-simile of the 
cramped manuscript, and the sketch of Haworth Church and Parsonage, 
remain to call up memories of a most remarkable woman.—From the same 
active house comes to us Dr. L. P. Hickok’s Rational Cosmology, reserved 
for a wet day or a fit of the gout ; as also A Course of Practice in Single-Entry 
Book-Keeping, by C. C. Marsh, Accountant, very neatly got up, but unin- 
viting to the literary appetite. Of Mr. R. B. Minturn’s New York to Delhi, 
from them also, we had designed to speak this week ; but it is so good, 
and we have co much to say about it, that it must lay over till next Sa- 
turday. 





NAPOLEONIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Concluded from the “ Albion” of September 18th. 

The Napoleon correspondence, which we previously noticed, is, in the 
course of the present month, to be published in a popular form, with the 
avowed intention of propagating more extensively than has hitherto been 
done, and among all classes of society, the hero-worship of the founder 
of the present imperialdynasty. The —, edition has already been cir- 
culated among the members of the Imperial family and the wealthy cour- 
tiers of the Empire ; and portions have been allowed to transpire from 
time to time through the columns of the Moniteur, as foretaste of the lite- 
tary or historical feast which is being prepared for the public.and as whets 
to their appetite. But if we may judge from the tone of general opinion, 
the significant silence of the independent portion.of the French press, 
and the indifference of the public, the hopes raised upon the publication 
of this correspondence are likely to be signally disappointed. It would, 
indeed, be a curious illustration of retributive justice—a striking example 
of the sure though slow vengeance of that terrible and inexorable Ne- 
mesis which, we are taught, unremittingly pursues human errors and 
strikes down the loftiest reputations when built up upon wrong—if the 
correspondence of Napoleon I., given to the world by the inheritor of his 
name and empire, for the purpose of increasing the influence of his fame 
and consolidating the throne of his dynasty, should produce entirely op- 
posite results. Such, however, it is feared, will be the case by many who 
are the warmest, if not the most demonstrative, sapporters of Napoleon 


During the Restoration and subsequently, the genius and marvellous 
deeds of the hero of Marengo, the victor of Austerlitz, and the martyr of 
St. Helena were made the themes of national praise in order to be used 
as weapons of offence against the existing Government. The Orleanist 
conspirators against the elder jils de St. Louis, and the republicans united 
to spread abroad the admiration and worship of one whom in secret they 
both hated and feared, hoping, under the shadow of his great name, to 
creep into power. After the wrong-headedness of Charles X. had made 
way for the advent to the throne of his “faithful cousin ”’—la meilleure 
des républiques—the republican party still pursued their old tactics against 
their former allies and present foes, in the hopes of achieving success in 
their turn. But they had to contend with one whom they had initiated 
into the secrets of their policy and provided with the plans of their cam- 
paign. The “ citizen king,” however, took the wind out of their sails 
by becoming the loudest in praise of the heroic actions of Napoleon the 
Great, and the most prominent among the idolaters of the glory of the 
Empire. Louis Philippe replaced the statue of the Emperor, in historic 





costume, upon the Colonne Vendéme ; he finished the arch of Imperial 
triumphs at the Barriére de Etoile, and inscribed thereon the list of 
victories and names of generals that had illustrated the Empire ; he filled 
the galleries of Versailles with gorgeous paintings, more or less apocry- 
phal, of Imperial battles ; he sent his son to bring back from St, Helena 

mortal remains of the enemy of his race amidst unheard-of pomp and 
magnificefice ; and he spared no labour, no sacrifice of self-respect, to 
establish le cule des souvenirs de Empire. The object of this policy was 


threefold—to create popular force that might be wielded, when required, 
inst the Legitimists, to deprive the republicans of the main element 
of their strength among the uneducated classes, and to rally to himself 
that party which sighed for “the return of the le,” by placing him- 
self before the public as the restorer of Imperial tions and the r 
of Napoleonic ideas. At no iod was the hero-w: rship of Napoleon I. 
carried to such an extent as the period which elapsed from 1830 
to 1848. The se of half Europe loomed all the more grandly in 
the public eye as his epoch became all the more remote, and as his his- 
tory wore more the appearance of tradition, His individuality was swal- 
lowed up in the representative of the glories and reverses of , and 
was lost in the type of her popular force. To worship his memory was 
an act of patriotism, a protest against foreign influence, and an assertion 
of national independence. As the histories that treated of his errors were 
held to be false and mere inventions of his enemies, the Emperor grew 
by degrees in the i ation of his followers, to be of the earth less 
earthy, and seemed ually to throw off the frailties of mankind, until 
at last it was not deemed irreverent to represent his apotheosis on the 
dome of the new christianised church of St. Genevitve. Having uncon- 
sciously and unwillingly paved the way for the government so much 
detested ‘by the Orleanists and ry koopa these parties are now, per- 
haps, fated to behold the work of their hands undone, the prestige and 
influence of Napoleon I. weakened, if not destroyed, by the Second Em- 
sae The —_ magic of his name was chiefly due to the apparent super- 
uman qualities with which the great Emperor was believed to be en- 
dowed. His will was law, and his slightest wishes still hold binding, be- 
cause he was fancied to be superior to all other men. But now, when 
the Government of the successor to his name and throne publish to the 
world the history of his frailties and errors, showing him stripped of im- 
perial glitter, and brought out of the uncertain and half-mystic light of 
far off battle-field, the heroic figure becomes reduced to human propor- 
tions, and the idol of half a century sinks down into a mere beacon-mark 
of history. The accuracy of the correspondence, and, the friendly or 
adulatory purpose of its publication, cannot be doubted. Consequently, 
the work which is about to be issued by M. Heari Plon (his present Majesty’s 
printer) for the correct information of the people will be the standard 
by which Napoleon I. will henceforward be judged. That the result will 
be the dispersion of many illusions—the sweeping of many cobwets from 
the national mind—cannot be doubted. The military genius of Napo- 
leon I. may, perhaps, shine forth more brightly, but he will cease to be 
the idol of civil and educated France, for his character, in other respects, 
will be brought down to its true level, while the reputation of his oppo- 
nents will be proportionately enhanced. 


In order to rightly understand and fully appreciate the great and si- 
lent revolution which is taking place with respect to the popular idol in 
the public mind, it is necessary to include in this notice, besides the Cor- 
— of Napoleon I., two other works which have recently been pub- 
tished at the instigation, or at least with the sanction, of the present Go- 
vernment, They are L’ Antichita dei Bonaparti, by Frederico Stefani, with 
an introduction by Luciano Beretta, published in Venice, and the Histoire 
de U Impératrice Joséphine, by M. Joseph Aubenas, published in Paris. All 
three works have been extensively reviewed in the Moniteur, in the ordi- 
nary laudatory style, by M. Rapetti, who appears to hold the office of li- 
terary eulogist of the Empire, and have thereby received the greatest 
publicity that it was possible to give them. 

The first to be noticed is the “ Historical Study on the Antiquity of the 
Bonapartes.” The fact that it should have been written by Italians, and 
published in an Austrian possession, is held to be of significant import. 
But it may be doubted, if the attempt to prove the ancient lineage and 
noble descent of the husband of a daughter of the imperial house of 
Hapsburg will revise such recollections as will tend to cement the Austro- 
French alliance. For the descendants of the Cwxsars and their people 
have always looked upon the marriage of Marie Louise with the first 
Emperor of the French as a sacrifice to the necessities of the State, and 
as a monument of their national humiliation. On the other hand, the 
numerous classes of French society—from the new noble or suddenly en- 
riched bourgeois, to the humble tiller of the soil—who without being re- 
volutionists, are welded to the great principles of the revolution, look 
upon this elaborate endeavour to invest the Emperor with the prestige 
of ancient nobility as an attempt to separate him from the revolution of 
which he professed to be the result, and which he was accustomed to state 
it was his manifest destiny to root in French soil and consolidate. To 
make the Emperor a nobleman by birth, is to place him in the ranks of 
those who are the least liked by the nation, and against whom the efforts 
of the revolution were mainly directed. It is to make him yoke-fellow 
with the Marquis de Carabas in bearing the weight of popular hatred and 
ridicule, for it is to revive and give consistency to the doctrine that the 
arts of war and government are the inheritance of the nobility. How 
obnoxious to the French nation are these pretensions to exclusive privi- 
leges will be readily understood when it is remembered that every sol- 
dier believes he carries the baton de maréchal in his knapsack, and that 
every épicier fancies himself competent to govern the state. 

According to the Antichita dei Bonaparti of Signori Stefani and Beretta 
(who are not the first and original discoverers of the nobility of the Bona- 
partes, for there was the famous genealogy made out by the Emperor 
Franz before the marriage of his daughter, besides which are the Famiglia 
Bonaparte dal 1183 al 1834, published anonymously in Naples, 1840 ; and 
the Storia Genealogica della Famiglia Bonaparte, also anonymous, which ap- 
peared in Florence, 1847). John I. de Bonaparte and his sons were 
among the noblemen who led the Lombard citizens to batile against the 
armies of Iederich Barbarossa, teaching the former how to fight. The 
same John signed the Treaty of Constance, 1183, as “ Joannes de Bona- 
parte, de Tarvisio, Consul et Rector,” and his grandson commanded a 
band of Guelphs against the Ghibellines, Frederic I. at Castelfranco, in 
1239. But in 1357, the Venetian Republic decreed the banishment of 
the family from Trevisa, and broke down their scutcheon from the part 
of their palace in the place of St. Andrew, at Trevisa. During the civil 
wars the Bonapartes retired to Florence, San-Miniato, and Bologna, 
where they became magistrates, “ negotiators’ (which may be another 
term for merchants), and writers. One of them—Nicolo—was the au- 
thor of a comedy, La Vedova, printed at Florence, in 1592 ; another, ne- 
phew and namesake of the last, was professor of law at Pisa; and a 
third, Jacopo, was the author of the Siege of Rome, in 1527, which was for- 
merly imputed to the brother of Guichardin, until the brother of the 
present emperor published a translation in French at Florence, 1830. 
Not content with making the Bonapartes noble, the Signor Stefani and 
Beretta, and after them the Moniteur, have introduced into the family two 
monks who possessed the gift of working miracles, and one of waon, it is 
gravely told, was the superhuman influence that placed the Emperor at 
the head of the French nation, and went before him to prepare the way 
for victory. That the men and their descendants who bore the tricolor 
from Lisbon to Moscow should be informed now that it was not to the 
genius of their generals, their own patriotism and brilliant courage, 
their success were due, but to the ghostly interference of Fra Bonaven- 
tura, otherwise Giovanni Genesio Bonaparte, who died in the odour of 
sanctity, 1593, is, to say the least of it, calculated to produce surprise, 
and feelings not very flatteriug to national vanity. It may be worth 
while to mention another discovery of these Italian historians, if only to 
show how differently a legend may be related. It is stated that the ori- 
ginal name of the family was Malaparte, “ but the people having always 
seen them in their ranks and at the head of the good cause, would not al- 
low them (the members of the family) to keep a name 0 little in accor- 
dance with the consistency of their affections. By their own authority 
the people changed Malaparte into Bonaparte.” 

Having made the Emperor a member of the hated noblesse, and deprived 
him of the original merit of his victories, the imperial historiographers 
next proceed to place him before the public in the most ridiculous light 
which it is possible for a man to appear. In the Histoire de l’Impératrice 
Joséphine, M. Joseph Aubenas has published a collection of imperial love- 
letters, which are entirely devoid of literary merit, of not the slightest 
historical importance, and in England would probably come under Lord 
Campbell’s act. The editor of these epistles writes, ‘‘ The conqueror of 


All the letters are in the same strain. In one of them, the conqueror 

of Italy pretends to be jealous, and accuses his wife of indulgence in an 
Italian fashion :—“ In the spring, the country is beautiful, and then the 
lover of nineteen years is there without doubt.” In another, he writes of 
his envy of Janot seeing Josephine :—“ He will see thee, he will breathe 
in thy temple, and, perhaps, even thou wilt accord him the unique and 
inestimable favour to kiss thy cheek while I shall be alone, far, far 
away. 
In the last of these love-letters, from which quotations may be per- 
mitted, and which are as licentious as Ovid’s epistles, without the liter- 
ary merit and poetical imagination to excuse their publication, Napoleon 
a claim to conjugal fidelity, with how little justice the world is fully 
informed. He begs his wife to persuade herself “that never it has en- 
tered into my mind to think of another woman, that in my eyes they are 
all without grace, without beauty, and without wit ; that thou (Jose- 
phine) all alone, such as I see thee, such as thou art, art enabled to please 
me and absorb all the faculties of my soul, that thou hast touched the 
entire extent, that my heart has no corners into which thou dost not see, 
no thoughts that are not subordinate to thee ; that my strength, my arms, 
my wit, are all thine ; that my soul is in thy body, and the day that thou 
shalt change or shalt cease to live will be that of my death ; that nature, 
the earth, is beautiful inmy eyes only because thou dost inbabit it.” 
And he concludes by sending “a thousand kisses on thy eyes and on thy 
lips,” when it is notorious that poor Josephine suffered from a physical 
infirmity which rendered it necessary for her to receive company with a 
handkerchief to her lips. 

In reading these extraordinary productions of one whom M. Joseph 
Aubenas callsa “ poor lovesick hero,” the public bears in mind the nu- 
merous intrigues of their author, and his subsequent repudiation of her 
to whom he wrote in this outrageous strain. The conclusion arrived in the 

pular mind is most fatal to the influence and prestige of the Emperor. 

is historical figure has no longer the moral grandeur and superiority to 
human passions and failings which it hitherto possessed among French- 
men, for they have now had unveiled to them his frivolity and hypocrisy, 
his absurdly exaggerated pretension of affection for Josephine so long as 
her intimacy with.Barras and Tallien could serve his interests and pro- 
mote the advancement of his family, and obtain for modest Joseph the 
place of “consul in some Italian port where he desires to live with his 
little wife, far removed from the great whirlwind, and grandes affaires.” 








Fine Avis. 


A curious picture-dealing case has occupied attention lately in the 
Metropolis. 1t is thus reported in a weekly paper of the 4th ult. . 


Some singular revelations were made on Saturday and Monday at the 
Guildhali Police Court respecting the trade of picture-dealing. William 
Thomas Barnes the son, and Lucy Barnes, the wife of Mr. Barnes, picture- 
dealer and auctioneer of St. Paul’s Churchyard, were charged with con- 
spiring to defraud Mr. Robert Herries Peter, Hyde Park Square, of sums 
to the amount of upwards of £2000, including a bill of exchange for 
£1000. Proceedings were about to be taken for recovering the £1000 
when these charges were made. Mr. Peter said that in May last he bought 
two pictures of Mr. Barnes for £70. Some time after Mrs. Barnes called 
upon him and in the course of conversation stated that a cousin of the 
Duke of Newcaatle had died leaving a collection of pictures, that his wi- 
dow, being in distressed circumstances, desired to sell them privately, 
and that Mrs. Barnes had been requested to sell them to the best advan- 
tage. She did not ask Mr. Peter to buy. About a week afterwards 
young Barnes arrived with a van load of pictures—“ some of the very 
fine collection belonging to the lady that my mother mentioned.’ One 
picture, he said, was a “ Rosa Bonheur,” it cost £500 ; another a “ Tur- 
ner,” a third a ‘“‘ Rubens,” and soon. Peter bought the pictures ; Barnes 
brought him more, and they too were purchased ; Peter giving cheques. 
He bought them believing them <o be originals. He paid in cheques 
from £1000 to £1200. He gave a bill of £1000 for the “ Rosa Bonheur,” 
the “ Turner,” and six others. Then the Barnes’s sent him presents—a 
stick, two settees, a cup inscribed “ Presented to Robert Herries Peter, 
Esq., by @ dear and beloved friend.’”’ Upon the lid was a ducal coronet 
surmounted by a ram’s head. There is also an inscription upon the lid 
of “ Newton Races, 1855—the gift of the Lord of the Manor,” showing 
that this handsome piece of plate, which was engraved expressly for Mr. 
Peter, was an ordinary race cup. Mr. Peter was subjected to a severe 
cross-examination, but beyond showing that he was not a very clear- 
heeded man, the examination did not shake his story. 

Thomas Cooper, porter to the Duke of Newcastle, said that no mem- 
ber of the Duke’s family had recently left a widow with a large collec- 
tion of pictures. Mr. Pusey of the Bank of England proved the payment 
of the cheques. Mr. Manson, of the firm of Christie and Manson, proved 
that he sold the so-called “ Rosa Bonheur” to Mr. Barnes for £17 6s. 6d. 
on the 12th June last. ‘‘It is not a ‘Rosa Bonheur’—merely a copy ” 
—another picture described asa “Rubens” was sold for ten guineas. 
He did not think it wasa Rubens. “I never warrant pictures as gonuine 
originals unless they are expressly described as such in the catalogue. 
The conditions of sale are that every purchaser must take the pictures 
upon his own judgment.” 

The case was adjourned at this stage—the prisoners entering into recog- 
nizances to appear on remand. 

Much indignation having been been expressed against the parties 
charged as above, the Spectator thus takes up the cudgels on their behalf. 
The heading of its article is not, as usual “ Caveat Emptor,” bat “ Caveat 
Venditor.” At least the morality of buying and selling is discussed with 
ingenuity. 

Is the tradesman to be bound to tell the truth under pain of punish- 
ment at the criminal law? The attempt to enforce such a rule would 
appear to be not only an inversion of the old standing rule “ caveat emp- 
tor’ and of the many decisions founded on that principle, but a striking 
innovation on our social usages. Carry it out to its legitimate extent 
and the inmate of any house in Belgrave Square might be placed before 
Mr. Arnold or Mr. Paynter, for instructing the servant to say he was 
“not at home.” The remarkable decision at Liverpool in the case of 
Scott versus Dixon has been followed by a police prosecution which seems 
designed to push the principle of that decision to the end that we have 
indicated. The proceedings, indeed, have only been developed in a very 
inconvenient way before a tribunal in the first instance ; but they are co 
curious in their nature that they must inevitably attract observation 
from all who take interest in the relations of law to social development. 

The proceedings appear to be instituted in the name of Mr. Robert 
Herries Peter, who is said tc be acting on “ the advice of frivnds,’”’”—in- 
terposed rather too late. The complaint is that he has been induced in 
some way to spend £16,000 onacollection of pictures and other works 
of art which are not worth any considerable fraction of that money. 
His own lawyer has stated on his behalf that he is “ a gentleman of very 
weak intellect,” and that he has been “ drawn in ;” and as the com- 
mencement of a series of prosecutions, a respectable dealer in piciures 
and other objects of ‘‘ vertu’? was summoned before the magistrates at 
the Guildhall on a charge of obtaining £2,000 or £3,000 from the dilet- 
tante. It seems that Mr. Peter went to the shop, was shown a picture or 
two, and admired ; but he was principally attracted by the fact that the 
works in qnestion were said to have been comprised in a Collection be- 
longing to “ a cousin of the Duke of Newcastle,” a widow who was anx- 
ious to sell her property. Did not this look like a collection with a war- 
ranty? Mr. Peter purchased the pictures first offered, and subsequently 
purchased more ; then some members of the picture-dealer’s family went to 





Italy realises, in fact, in the highest degree, the type of the amorous hus- 
band”—a type which has for ages past in France been treated with the 
greatest ridicule and contempt. With what feelings, then, can it be sup- 
posed the French public will peruse a correspondence in which passages 
like the following occur? 


My only Josephine—Far from thee there is no happiness ; away from thee the 
world is a desert, where I remain alone and without feeling the soft pleasure of 
opening my heart. Thou hast taken from me more than my soul ; thou art the 
sole thought of my life. If 1 am wearied with the annoyances of business, if 
I fear the issue, it war disgust me, if I am ready to curse life, I place my hand 
upon my heart where thy image beats; I look upon it, and love is for me abso- 
lute happiness, and all is riant, save the time I am absent from my love. By 
what art hast thou been abie to take captive all my faculties, and concentrate in 
thyself my moral faculties? It is magic, my sweetheart, which will only end 
with me. Live for Josephine is the history of my life. I work to draw nigh unto 
thee, I die to be near thee, O my adorable wife! 1 know not what fate awaits 
me, but if it keeps me from thee longer it will become a pe to me; my 
courage will not go so far. There was atime when I prided myself on my cou- 
rage, and sometimes when I cast my eyes upon the evil men may do me, upon 





the cust *s house with further specimens, which he also bought ; until 
at last, his liberality in absorbing the collection of the widow; “ cousin 
of the Duke,” so touched that lady that she presented to him a hand- 
some silver gilt cup as from a “ dear and beloved friend,’ It would 
appear that Mr. Peter’s property, though it may be considerable, is not 
unbounded ; for in the course of these disbursements he gave an accept- 
ance for £1,000 ; which he was not prepared to meet, and in that re- 
markable epoch of his life it is discovered that he is “ a gentleman of 
very weak intellect,” and that the pictures in his collection are not by 
the great masters to whose names they have been ascribed. His friends 
are fiaignant ; he has legal advice ; and under these circumstances he 
enters the police court. y 

As usual the stories differ. Mr. Peter says that the pictures were re- 
presented as having belonged to a cousin of the Duke of Newcastle ; that 
the picture-dealer’s family came to his house without any invitation ; 
and that he did not invite Mrs. Barnes to look at his collection. On the 
other hand, it is represented that the pictures were described as belong- 





ing to a cousin of the Duchess of Newcastle ; that Mr. Peter really invited 
Mrs. Barues to his house ; and in short that he acted much more proprio 
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tures. pictures may or may not be of value; but th 

cribed to great names ; and the auctioneer will better 

to his client b exhibiting them for sale in an auction of pictures than in 
indiscriminate furniture, if only for the reason that an assemblage 


of 

for deliberate examination, the auctioneers must receive the de- 
cnigtes of the goods as they reach them ; they may sometimes amend 
that description, but not always for the better. And let us see how 
these collections are for by persons of more or less taste—by ama- 
teurs sometimes possessing — discrimination, sometimes none at all. 
Many a picture is brought from Italy with the most mening attesta- 
tions of its genuineness, such as Commissioners of the Nati Gallery 
would accept. On the other hand, the most beautiful works of art stray 
through obscure hands into comparatively humble houses. You may 
see on the walls of a private gentleman who makes no show before the 
world, a beautifal imen of an old master ; while you may have seen 
on the walls of the National Gallery a “ Holbein” that would disgrace 
the il of an Owen or even a Bird. In that same house of Christie 
& ios we believe, was sold for £67 a Mantegna that was afier- 
wards discovered, by its internal evidence—by the beauty of the design, 
the majesty of the chief figure, the lines of the hair, the mouldings of the 
features, the treatment of the anatomy, the analogy of the figures to se- 
veral in other works, and ultimately by the study for thgsame painting 
—to be by the hand of Raphael, worth not £67 but some thousands. 
And if the auctioneer occasionally puts the name of Mantegna for Ra- 
phael, he may naturally take a copy of Rubens by some of the many 
students who are constantly multiplying such repetitions, to be by the 
master himeelf. An auctioneer will at times lose by the want of deli- 
berate examination which is inse ble from his profession, now and 
then he may gain by it. It is a chance ; but the room of the auctioneer 
is a species of dicebox within which the gamblers stand, the game of 
chanoe being spiced by a modicum insight. 

All auctions are attended by a class of dealers who “ pick up” the 
most catching articles, or those which go cheapest, and turn them to a 
profit by a more permanent exhibition in their own varied collections, Is 
it wonderful if in the transfer from the auction room, under the public 
opinion of the dilettante West-end, the picture has become a little mag- 
nified in its merchantable qualities ; if it should appear to be by “ Rosa 
Bonheur” instead of “after Rosa Bonheur ;’’ and if the Rubens’s pedi- 
gree be accepted as indubitable? How should the dealer know any bet- 
ter? He may be a person of great intelligence and discrimination, and 
he may not ; at all events it is not his place to set himself against higher 
judges of art, to disparage his own goods, and open his shop for the ex- 
press p' of “ crying stinking fish.” 

Tt would be an exceedingly good thing if we could establish the rule 
of truth in trade ; but the fact is that the trade in falsehood, so far asit 
exists at all, is begotten by the usual commercial impulse,—the suppl 
follows the demand. The customer tyraanically insists upon “cheap ” 
articles, and he will leave the honest tradesman for any man who will 
give him things “ cheap.’’ As he dishonestly insists upon goods below 
their real price, the trader can only copy his dishonesty by supplying 
him goods with the price he gives, but not meriting the name by which he 
buys them. The collector of pictures often knows little about the works 
themselves ; he is chiefly anxious to indulge his vanity by exhibiting on 
his walls a collection with great names attached to it ; and he wishes to 
have it “cheap.” But the complicity of the great is sometimes more 
direct. There is reason to believe that many a gentleman has employed 
& young artist to copy a picture by Rubens or Titian, or any other pain- 
ter, whose comparatively Jax style of handling bas afforded the greatest 
opportunity for counterfeits, and that the employer bas afterwards ex- 
hibited that copy as genuine. And many a picture, thus painted by an 
honest student, has been converted by a dishonest gentleman, of “ high 
station,’ into a forgery ; making its way through the auction room and 
to the dealer’s shop with the name forged by the very class who are af- 
terwards entrapped Ly the tradesman. If the tradesman subsequently 
carried his complaint to The Westend mansion probably the footman 
would be instructed to tell him, that the gentleman was “ not at home.” 


——— 


A New Spectres or Sitkworm IN France.—For some years past a re- 
markable disease has been attacking silkworms in France and Italy. 
Whole regions have been denuded of these little aids to textile luxury. 
Although a commission of scientific and practical men has been a 
pointed to inquire into the cause of the malady very little reliable infor- 
mation has been acquired. According to some observers the disease is 
primarily attributable to the food of the silkworm (mulberry leaves) ; 
others, apparently with equal sources of information at hand, deny the 
justice of this conclusion, and refer the disorder to a natural derange- 
ment of the worm itself. Meantime the disease progresses at such a rate 
that, if not soon checked, or another source of silk discovered, the use of 
European: grown silk promises to be an impracticable luxury. 

Amongst the various means which have been taken to supply what has 
almost become a necessity of life is the introduction of a species of silk- 
worm hitherto unknown in Europe. 

M. Guerin Meneville has recently laid before the Academy of Sciences 
a species of silkworm that, unlike the one at present common in Europe, 
does not adopt mulberry leaves for its subsistence, but feeds exclusively 
upon the Japanese varnish tree (alanthus glandulosa), a tree almost as com- 
mon in France as in China. 

Missionary priests long ago won celebrity for themselves in the depart- 
ment of sericulture by introducing from China the eggs of the common 
mulberry-leaf-consuming silkworm. To missionary exertion and inge- 
nuity Europeans owe the introduction of the new species. Some years 
ago an Italian priest coming back from China brought some cocoons of 
the new species with him to Tarin ; thence they found their way to France. 
The experiment was unsuccessful at first ; but more cocoons having been 
procured the resulting worms are thriving remarkably well, and spia- 
ning silk of such admirable a. that, according to M. Guerin 
Meneville, ladies need not any longer be under the apprebension of being 
reduced to the painfal condition of the wife of the Emperor Aurelian, who, 
having tenderly solicited a silken robe of her imperial husband, the 
latter was obliged to refuse, saying he really couldn’t afford it. 

M. Guerin Meneville states his belief that the new silkworm in question 
is the true cynthia of entomological authors. He mentions as a valuable 
characteristic that it lies dormant in the cocoons during the winter. This 
indeed is a necessity upon the alanthus, which, in European climates, is 
not evergreen. 





A Mistake 1 Ipentrry.—Mr. Henry, the Magistrate at Bow Street, 
was called upon to deal with a charge of horse-stealing affording a curi- 
ous instance of mistaken identity of a mare. 

The defendant in this case, a young man named Collins, was brought 
to this court in custody on Wednesday, charged with stealing a mare, the 
property of Mr. Johnson, broker, 8 Dorset-place, Pall-mall. The prose- 
cutor stated that about two months ago he put bis mare out to grass at 
Guildford. That morning, however, he was surprised to see her standing 
io Parliament street, opposite the Red Lion public-house, in harness, and 
held by the bridle by a woman. The woman on being questioned re- 
ferred him to the prisoner, who was in the public-house drinking. The 
prisoner said he had bought the mare from Mr. Guilding, a horse-dealer 
at Lock’s-fields. He (the prosecutor) then claimed the mare as his pro- 
perty, but said if the prisoner would take him to the horse-dealer and sa- 
tisfy him that he (prisoner) had honestly “ come by” the mare, he would 
pay him 5s. to recompense him for the loss of time. The prisoner ex- 
pressed his readiness to do so, and they started together, but on the way 
the prisoner stopped short and said he would go no further ; if prosecu- 
tor suspected him of stealing the horse, he could lock him up. Prosecu- 
tor accordingly called a constable and gave him in charge. Three wit- 
nesses, friends of the prosecutor strongly confirmed his identification of 





mare. 
At the prisoner’s desire a messenger was sent to Lock’s-fields for Mr. 








Goulding, who shortly attended and that he sold the mare to the 
6. He was sure the witnesses were all as he 


wing day (yesterday) Mr. Johnson said that he and his 

had been mistaken about the identity of the mare. When he got 
down to Guildford he found bis own animal safe and sound.—At this an- 
nouncement Collins declared his intention to “have the law” of Mr, 
J but ultimately an arrangement was come to between the parties, 
and as they wished the magistrate to act as arbitrator Mr. Henry awarded 
Collins £5 as compensation for imprisonment, and 30s. for greenyard fees 
and expenses.— With this the matter ended.— Times, Sept. 8. 


SoprerLy Resoivrioy.—Gunner W. Connelly, Bengal Horse ‘Artillery, 
has been recommended for the Victoria Cross for his follaney in action 
with the yt | at Jhelum, on the 7th of July, 1857. Lieut. Cookes, Ben- 
gal Horse llery, reports, that “about daybreak on that day I ad- 
vanced my half troop at a gallop, and engaged the pe ag easy 
musket range. The sponge man of one of my guns having been shot dur- 
ing the advance, Gunner Connolly assumed the duties of 2nd sponge-man, 
and he had barely assisted in two discharges of his gun, when a musket 
ball, through the left thigh, felled him to the ground. Nothing daunted 
by pain and loss of blood, he was endeavouring to resume his post, when 
I ordered a movement in retirement, and though severely wounded, he 
was mounted on his horse in the -team, and rode to the next position 
which the guns took up, and maofally declined going to the rear when 
the necessity of his so doing was represented to him. About 11 o’clock 
A.M., when the guns was still in action, the same gunner, while spong- 
ing, was again knocked down by a musket ball striking him on the hip, 
thereby causing great faintness and partial unconsciousness, for the pain 
a excessive, and the blood flowed fast. On seeing this I gave 
directions for his removal out of action ; but this brave man, beeing me, 
staggered to his feet, and said, “ No, Sir, I'll not go there while I can 
work here ;’’ and shortly afterwards he again resamed his post as sponge- 
man. Late in the afternoon of the same day my three guns were en- 
gaged at 100 yards from the walls of a village with the defenders—viz. 
the 14th Native Infantry—mutineers, amid a storm of bullets, which did 
great execution, Gunner Connolly, though suffering severely from his 
two previous wounds, was wielding his sponge with an energy and courage 
which attracted the admiration of his comrades, and while cheerfally en- 
couraging a wounded man to hasten in bringing up the ammunition, a 
musket ball tore through the muscles of his right leg ; but with the most 
undaunted bravery he struggled on ; and not till he had loaded six times 
did this man give way, when, through loss of blood, he fell in my arms, 
and I placed him on a waggon, which shortly afterwards bore him in a 
state of unconsciousness from the fight.” 


Crose QuarTers.—A young man from Brentwood, named Tyler, a 
serjeant in the 23rd Fusiliers, in India, has written home to his father : 
—* I had a narrow escape a few nights since. I was in the jungle on an 
out-picket at night, with instructions on no account to fire my musket, 
unless under the most urgent necessity, for fear of alarming the enemy, 
who were in the immediate neighbourhood. A very large tiger came 
suddenly after me. I had but just time to receive him on my bayonet, 
and I gave him a severe wound. He reared up, and was preparing to 
make a spring at me, when I fired my rifle and shot him through the 
heart. In a few minutes a picket was down, and I was taken a prisoner 
for disobeying orders, and next morning brought before my officers. I 
related niy tale, and a party was sent out in search, and, a short dis- 
tance from where I was placed, the tiger (a very large one) was found 
in the jangle dead. Some of our men had been lost from the same spot 
when out on night pickets.””"— Essex Standard. 


“Bear Ye One Anotuer’s Burpens.”—“An Eye-Witness,” in a Kent- 
ish paper, mentions an incident which occurred as the 11th Regiment was 
marching out of Dover, en route for Shorncliffe. A poor fellow in the 
rear-guard, probably just convalescent, found great difficulty in carrying 
his knapsack, and it was evident that he could not reach Shorncliffe, 
strapped, buckled, and encumbered as he was. The officer in command 
of the party thereupon called a halt, and ordered that the man should be 
relieved of his knapsack, and having ascertained from him that he thought 
himself able to march without it, the officer ordered the knapsa¢k to be 
fastened to his own back. With the assistance of the nearest trooper the 
burden was adjusted in this position, and the little band then moved on. 





Tue Firra or Avevst.—There are some questions with regard to the 
date on which this work was carried out to which I wish to call atten- 
tion. It was on the 5th of August, 1857, that this enterprise was first 
commenced under the auspices of my distinguished predecessor, who I 
wish was here now to rejoice in its success. I mean only in a private 
capacity. (Cheers and laughter.) It was on the 5th of August, 1858, it 
was completed. It was on the 5th of August more than 300 years ago, 
that Columbus left the shores of Spain to proceed on his ever-memorable 
voyage to America. (Hear.) It was on the 5th of August, 1583, that 
Sir Hugh Gilbert, a worthy countryman of Raleigh and of Drake, steered 
his ship, the Squirrel, to the shores of Newfoundland, and first un- 
farled the flag of England in the very bay where this triumph has now 
taken place (applause) ; and it was on this same 5th of August that 


p- | your Sovereign was received by her Imperial friend amid the fortifica- 


tions of Cherbourg, and thereby put an end to the ridiculous nonsense 
about strife and dissension. (Applause.) Let this 5th of August be a 
day ever memorable among nations. Let it be, ifI may so term it, the 
birthday of England. (Applause.) Among the many points which must 
have given every one satisfaction was the manner in which this great 
success was received in America. (Hear, hear.) There appears to have 
been but one feeling of rejoicing predominant among them; I cannot 
but think that this was not only owing to the commercial enterprise 
which they share along with us, but also, I trust, more to the feeling of 


-| consanguinity, which I am sure, though occasionally disturbed by inter- 


national interests, and by difference caused by misrepresentations or 
hasty acts, must still burn as bright in their breasts as in ours. [Ap- 
plause.] I trust that, not only with our friends across the Atlantic, but 
with every civilized nation, this great triumph of science will prove the 
harbinger of peace and goodwill and friendship, and that, unlike the first 
line of the stanza, that 


Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other, 


they will, by mutual intercourse, arrive at the last line of that stanza, 
and. 
: Like kindred drops be mingled into one. 


—The Earl of Eglinton’s Speech at the Killarney Banquet. 


Tae Vavpovx ; A Secr at New Orveans.—I was told the following, 
regarding some of their ceremonies, as they are often celebrated at New 
Orleans, at the Suburb Trémé, in an isolated house, surrounded by a fence 
of boards, and only one story high. One room composed nearly the 
whole house. At the farther end of it, towards the east, was raised an 
altar covered over with red woollen cloth, This altar was hollow, and 
filled inside with rattlesnakes, congos, and other venomous reptiles, which 
would crawl out during the dance, glide about the room, and entwine 
themselves about the persons of the dancers. The Vaudoux undress, 
without doubt, in a closet on the ground-floor, for they enter quite naked 
by the door to the left of the altar. There they join hands and form a 
ring, while a negro takes his post in the centre, burnsiu a perfuming pan 
a substance that diffuses a thick white smoke through the room, stoops 
to the floor, perhaps to trace certain cabalistic figures, takes five serpents 
off the altar, and folds them round his neck and limbs, The ring then 
puts itself in motion ; and the whole company, including the negro, twist 
and jump about for a considerable time. At length the lights are put 
out, and the noise ceases as darkness comes on. This sect inspires such 
terror into the coloured population and the ne who belong to it, 
that you cannot get them to procure personal and direct information re- 
garding these mysterious practices, at they say about them is so ex- 
traordinary, that no reliance can be placed in it. Ihave frequently seen 
at New Orleans in the sequéstered streets of the Suburb Trémé, boxes of 
tinned iron full of oil, and containing a square-cut stove, the size of which 
varies with the box. They were placed at night-fall on the window-sills, 
but it was long before I could get any person to explain to me the reason 
for the boxes being there. No one remarked them ; and it was only 
during the latter days of my stay at Texas that I fouad them out to be 
— > =o" witchery of the Vaudoux.’’—Jissionary Adventures in 

‘exas and Mexico, by the Abbé Domenech. 





A Love or A Prixce.—Jung Bahadoor, the Prince of Nepaul, is ex- 
ag in England early in the spring, on a visit to the English Court. 
he Prince, who, it will be remembered, was lately created a C.B., is 





married to the eldest daughter of the Rajah of Coorg, now resident in 


this coun‘ry. The Rajah’s second hter, the Princess Gauromma, ig 
being educated under the auspices of Her pags 4 and placed by her 
with Mrs. at Kew, for that purpose. We have heard rather 
a romantic with the reason of Jung Bahadoor assisting 
the English with his brave band of Ghoorkas, but it is from such an ex. 
cellent source that we Yes all reliance in it. It is to the effect that, 
a Seuae vt f t rank and beaut: d marriage. 
ly smitten a lady of grea! al y, an 

irth and creed alike forbade the union with the noble Asiatic, but, ere 
he quitted the shores of England, he prayed the eseyeees of @ small 
token of his esteem, a beautiful Oriental ring, which the lady with 
much reluctance accepted. It was accompanied by the singular pro- 
mise that if ever she a command to make, a wish to be carried 
out, the return of the talismanic ring to His P'ghness would ensure its 
due performance. Ag the story goes, the ' .y, high in rank, returned 
the jewel, with a wish that Jung Bahadoor should revenge the foul and 
horrid slaughter of her countrywomen at Cawnpore. How the Prince 
has fulfilled his promise every Englishman knows, and will testify their 
estimation of his daring when he reaches England.—Court Journal. 





Count pe Morny on Centratization.—* Thanks to the legislative ma- 
chinery which has been bequeathed to France by the past, a stone cannot 
be turned, a well dug, a mine’ worked, a manufactory built, or, 
ifI may be allowed the expression, a man’s property turned to good ac- 
count or wasted, without the permission or the control of the central 
power, and important interests are frequently obstructed or sacrificed by 
the lower ranks of the Administration. I think that several reforms 
will be made in this state of things, thanks to the initiative and the 
powerful will of the Emperor, who has long studied and examined all the 
elements of this question. On the day when the department, the com- 
mune, and the individual may, as it were, manage their ownaffairs, much 
discontent which is now expressed towards the central Government will 
disappear. But I also am of opinion that the country must educate itself 
for this new system ; it must not expect everything from the Government 
and nothing from its own efforts, and, in its bad hamonr, it must not ren- 
der the State responsible for the march of events and for the accidents 
of the seasons, which, uofortunately, it cannot control.’’—Speech at the 
opening of the Council General of the Puy de Dome. 

The best comment on this tirade is the very recent suppression of the 
Governor-Generalship of Algeria. 





“Le Norp” anp its Mysterres.—The Emperor and Empress have 
left St. Cloud for Biarritz. While in Paris they were visited more than 
once by Lord Palmerston. Of course his presence in France has given 
rise to strange reports and odd speculations. Le Nord says, “ Lord Pal- 
merston lives in Paris in a very retired manner ; his visit is surrounded 
with deep mystery ; he does not live in the hotels which he formerly fre- 
quented ; and it is said that he is installed in a villa not far distant from 
the Palace of St. Cloud.”* 

The Paris correspondent of the Daily News thereupon remarks, that 
“ Lord Palmerston has stayed all the time he has been in Paris at the 
Hotel Bristol, in the Place Vendéme, and there has been no mystery 
whatever about his mov ts.” A stat t subsequently rendered 
inaccurate by a visit paid to Lord Cowley at Chantilly. The reported 
interviews between Lord Palmerston and Counts Walewski and de Per- 
signy, it is remarked, “could not have been very frequent, since his 
lordship has never been further from Paris than St. Cloud ; while Count 
Walewski is at Vichy and M. de Persigny at his country seat.” 








Letrer From Lorp Ciype.—The following letter (published in the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle), has been received recently by Mrs. Bell, of 
Woolsington, in acknowledgment of an address that was signed in Janu- 
ary last by the ladies present at a ball given by Lieut.-Col. Bell. The 
gallant General having been much known and held in high esteem during 
the time he was quartered at the barracks in Newcastle, many years 
since, the ladies were the more anxious to express the interest they feel in 
his heroic career in India :—* Allahabad, June 12, 1858.—Dear Mrs. Bell, 
—Now that the turmoil of war is for the moment over, and that I find 
myself reposing in a house, it is with feelings of shame that I look at the 
kind and complimentary paper which I received so long ago from so many 
ladies of Northumberland, some of whom I have the pleasure of knowing, 
and many others of whom I know by name. To their greeting I now re- 
ply. I thank them from my heart—their memorials are dearer to me 
than the public honours which have been bestowed on me—the long list 
of friends and well-wishers carrying me back to home, and to the rest 
which my years and long service require—to the hope that my sword 
will soon be returned into its scabbard for the last time, never to be 
drawn again, leaving me free to see face to face the kind ladies who have 
thought of me when I was far away. I beg my kindest remembrances to 
Colonel Bell. Believe me, dear Mrs. Bell, very sincerely yours, 

C. CAMPBELL. 

Beauty Wrrnovt A Lec to Stanp Upox.—On the Norfolk circuit, 
Lee was retained for the plaintiff in action for breach of promise of mar- 
riage : when the brief was brought him, he inquired whether the lady for 
whose injury he was to seek redress was good-looking. “ Very hand- 
some, indeed, sir !’’ was the assurance of Helen’s attorney.—“ Then, sir,” 
replied Lee, “I beg you will request her to be in court, and in a place 
where she can be seen.” The attorney promised compliance ; and the 
lady, in accordance with Lee’s wishes, took her seat in a conspicuous 
place. Lee, in addressing the jury, did not fail to insist with great warmth 
on the “abominable cruelty’’ which had been exercised towards “ the 
lovely and confiding female ”’ before them, and did not sit down until he 
had succeeded in working up their feelings to the desired point. The 
counsel on the other side, however, speedily broke the spell with which 
Lee bad enchanted the jury, by observing that his learned friend in de- 
scribing the graces and beauty of the plaintiff had not mentioned one fact, 
namely, that the lady had a wooden leg! The Court was convulsed with 
laughter, while Lee, who was ignorant of this circumstance, looked aghast ; 
and the jury, ashamed of the influence that mere eloquence had had upon 
them, returned a verdict for the defendant. 





Hiawatua Acain.—The last thing we should have fancied, is t’ have 
heard within the pulpit, echoes of the form and fashion, of Longfellow’s 
“ Hiawatha.” In the forepart of the season, down at (then not crowded) 
Ramsgate, an acute dissenting preacher, to attract a num’rous gath’ring, 
advertised his fixed intention, twice (D.V.) on the next Sunday, sermons 
twain then to deliver, in majestic blank verse uttered. And he did it! 
they who listened, had a weary weary season ; season very weary had 
they, list’ning to the man who did it ; man obese, obese his wit too. To 
describe we will not venture, how the pump went onward working, at 
each lifting of the handle, dribbling forth its stinted measure. Ve 
painful ’twas to hear it, very pleasant to the speaker ; Love was the all. 
graceful subject ; quite unlovely was the treatment. But ’twas with a 
moral pointed ; moral pointed very sharply ; sharply pointed to the poc- 
ket ; and it showed how if our bosoms glowed but with the Love he 
painted, we should prove it by a lib’ral comiag-down at the collection! 
— Atheneum. 

Oaks 1n Excuanp.—The Parliamentary Oak, in Clipston Park is said 
to be 1500 years old. This park existed before the Conquest, and be- 
longs to the Duke of Portland. The tallest oak was the same noble- 
mS me ad ; it was called the Dake’s walking-stick, and was higher 
than Westminster Abbey. The largest oak in England is the Calthorpe 
Oak, Yorkshire ; it measures 78 feet in circumference at the ground. 
The Three Shire Oak at Worksop is called so for forming parts of the 
counties of Nottingham, Derby, and York. This tree had the greatest 
expanse of any recorded in this island, drooping over 777 square yards. 
The most productive oak was that of Gelenos, in Monmouthshire, felled 
in 1810 ; the bark brought £200, and its timber £670. In the mansion 
of Tredegar Purk, there is said to be a room, 42 feet long and 27 feet 
broad, the floor and wainscot of which were the production of a single 
tree—an oak—grown on the estate.—Sir W. Symonds. 








Dr. Livinestone on Arrican Corron.—A letter feom Dr. Livingstone 
to Mr. Turner, M.P.. appear in the Manchester Guardian. It announces 
that on the banks of the Zambesi, Sea Island cotton might be profitably 
cultivated ; and that near the mouth of the Kongone branch of the Zam- 
besi cotton was found growing ina deserted native garden,“which,” 
says the explorer, does not adhere to the seed as that I saw up the river, 
and the pile or staple is longer than the Angola cotton.’’ The speci- 
men sent to England by Dr. Livingstone is described as‘ very beautiful 
clean cotton, value about 8d. per lb.”’ 

“ Betrep Wiit.”—A few days ago as old James Walker, the parish 
clerk, was diggiug a grave in the burial ground ,attached to Brampton 
Old Church, he came upon the sidestone of a “ thragh”’ or altar tomb, 
imbedded in the soil, at a depth of about fifteen inches from the surface. 
Upon the stone were carved the arms of the De Multons, the Dacrés, and 
the Howards quartered with the Dacres. By the marriage of the heiress 
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of the Dacres Naworth to Lord Howard. Lord Carlisle who is EDUCATION. ARTHUR DONNELLY’S CARPET ROOMS, 98 BOWERY. 
now staying at Naworth, has examined the stone, and has ¢: Toxmrter ENGLISH, SCOTCH. AND IRISH RESIDENTS OF 
belief that it has marked the grave of Belted Will, and he intends to RS. GIBSON’S BOARDING & DAY Ladies, | his On een visitors Wereto.—The Subscriber would respec Gage yay ~ a 
_ further spery as es as he obtains ro consent raf wy Pam Trek 8 Union Sauarey New Fork. York, was is opened on fA -- 4 Bis ser fee tured Ps tured Fabrice of "at thelr 0 own ry they. wil! fnd at f AY, 98 Bowery, every 
jaworth Castle parish ; seems not a 
likely that the church would be selected as the buri place of ; LB CARPETING, OIL CLOTHS, STRAW MATTINGS, 
Lord William Howard. He died at Naworth in the year 1650, during @ ON BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, aiid meee x i, c i; Se ae SHADES 
the ravages of the plague.— Carlisle Journal. 200 Pierosgent Stress Gonmne of Gitnten Spuect. and all articles essential for the convenience and : 
Logp Mansrretp's JuventLe SMARTNEsS.—When Lord Mansfield was a RDWAHD E BRADBURY, 4°B., Assocure. Dessnamen ‘er Pameunty- Mains, 180 Dexemse Room. 
schoolboy at Westminster, Lady Kinnoul invited him to spend one _ Oy em eemnee FOG SFr and evany anaes bay tr aaeiee ote al iD this or any otber maikel in the. Usited haters tad he is ow prepares to ofer these ot 
into the room where he was si . 


vacations with her. One day, going 
she found him “ musing in pat ae 7 mood,” with a pen in his hb 
She asked him whether he was writing his theme, and w i in plain Eng- 
lish the theme was. ‘“ What’s that to you?” replied Murray, quickly.— 
“ How can you be so rude?” said her ladyship; “I asked you a civil 
question, and did not expect so pert an answer.’ —“ Indeed, my lady,” 
rejoined the young wit, “ ey, can ey you no other answer—what is at 
to you?” e theme was Quid ad te pertinet ? 


Incentous Caprure or A Tuter.—Various attempts having recently 
been made to rob the dépét of the Electric —— yong near the 
Shoreditch terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, an aun ous plan 
‘was carried into — a few da 7 ago, by which one of the East End 
thieves was captured in his nefarious design. Concealed wires were 
placed connecting a bell in the office at the station in such a manner that 


combed cucaion will devote his entire time and attention to the actual instruc- 
ten 00 well enerpereiten of is Da with be fernieh 





e.—Carpets, &e.. and laid down, 2s 
ARTHUR DONNELLY, 9% BOWERY, N. yY. 
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MRS. MEARS’S 
FRENCH & ENGLISH BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 





OR YOUNG LADIES, NOS. 30 A A WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, BELOW 
Fifth gf re-opens on THURSDAY, SEPT. 9. 
home to receive Parents and Guardians who may wish to confer with 
ane on =e after September 1. 
DAILY OR RESIDENT GOVERNESS.—An E sh lad: x= 
As’ perienced in teacbing, is desirous of meeting witha RE-ENGAGEMENT. She ihipara 
all that relates to a thorough English education, with French, Music, and Dra 


wing. An é' 
not objected = The highest ‘eatime- 
A whom is at present anes. 
” Box 230, Union Square Post Office. 


gagement as companion would accept 
nials can be offered, and she can refer yo the famil 





any one effecting an entrance into the stores department would 
rily displace a current of electricity passing through the wires, and 
thereby cause the bell to ring. Mr. Sach, of the Electric Telegraph Of- 
fice, had taken the precaution to have police aid at hand whenever the 
bell was rung, and the result was the sudden apprehension of the 
thief, and his immediate commitment to durance vile.—London paper. 


Cpess. 
PROBLEM No. 508, sy Tos. Loyp. 
From the Set “* Tout bien ou rien,” in the “Albion” Problem Tournay. 
BLACK. 


























WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


Souorton TO Puoptew } No. 507. 


White. > 
1 Ett 56 poke asst eceeemetaiae 
2 Qto K 4, ch. 3 to B 4, and checkmates next move. 
3 & checkmates. 


to 
mr. Q tks P, ch, and checkmates next move. 


oan fous —et ~ last accou: accounts, the Tournament in the Birming- 
Juded, Messrs. Lowenthal and Falkbeer 
Se d to fight it out out io London. A ——s of the Illustrated 
lente ten ews, (who, by the way, has been ss, felicitous in his imitation 
of rae 8 Staunton’ s style,) has written to express his Vaissatistaction at the per- 
mission given by the Committee to Messrs. Lowenthal, Falkbeer, and others, to 
come in at the last moment. We cannot help thinking that the real objection 
was not so much to their coming in, as to their carrying off the two first prizes. 
——G. 8S. Dr. Raphael 1, Mr. Perrin 3, drawn 0.——Pavt Morruy and Harr- 
wITz are engaged, in Paris, in a Match of Seven Games. By the last accounts 
the former had scored three, against the latter’s two. Mr. Morphy lost the first 
game, which event gave rise to some very ludicrous statements in certain N. Y. 
journals, to the effect that his loss was equivalent to a victory ! 











A New Crart on THe Sea or Lrrerature.—Commodore Gleason, (late of 
Gleason’s Pictorial,) is now, after a few years’ rest ashore, about to launch the 
finest literary craft that ever issued from this or any other port. His officers 
and crew, who are to sail under his colours, are all picked men, selected from 
the best that navigate the sea of English literature. Com. Gleason will sail into 
every pleasant port, and his magnificent vessel will bring home from every 
shore its choicest productions, “ things rich and rare,” to please the imagina- 
tion, cultivate the taste, and gratify the intellect of his million readers.— Boston 

‘ost. 





THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDE RTAKER, 
&8 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH ST. 


TGANTIC CABLE. 
ARTIES PURCHASING GOODS OF US WILL BE PRESENTED WITH A PIECE 
of the GENUINE ATLANTIC a mounted in Brass, Sitver, and Gop. 
PSEY & FARGIS, 603 Broadway, New York. 











MPSEY & FARGIS, 603 Broadway. New York.—Fine Watches, 

Jewelry, Silver Ware, Tortoise-Shell Combs, and Mourning A tye in great varieties. 
All the above-mentioned articles at prices to suit the exigencies of the . Don’t forget 
the number. 603 omar, New York. 


OURNING JEWELRY AND JET GOODS.—We have just re- 
ceived an invoice of the above-named goods, direct from Paris and London, of the most 
—- patterns, carefully selected for the retail trade of New a = we offer them at the 
ost reasonable price: DEMPSEY & FA ¥ 





Driver, New York. 





We! BOmeS. INVITATION, AND RECEPTION CARDS elegantly 

and printed in the most fashionable styles. Cards printed from engraved 

=. Fine ine Syeend and English Stationery, Bee oe stamped without 
« 

63 Broadway, New York. 





ym R—CANTRELL was the firs' ntroduce a neat, el 
comfortable Gaiter for the Ladies at the a = of twelve shillings ; he was 
the first B AL ae dealer who sold first-class articles for x ildren, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
at twenty-five per cent. jess than the usual rates ; he is the only dealer who conscientiously 
believes the first object in trade | is to give satisfaction to the customer irrespective of profit, 

is success proves that he has — right. His establishment is at No. 813 Broadway, 
between Eleventh and —— Streets. Ladies and Gentlemen in want of anything in his 
line should deal with hi 


ALLSOPP’s CELEBRATED E. I. PALE ALE.—Families can be 
supplied at their residences with this Deticntrc. Tonic Beverace, in kegs of 3, 5, and 
10 gallons, from the ALE AND WINE VAULTS, No. 18 Watt Street B. MENDUN 


Hew TO DO GOOD and get “ Paid for it.”—Take an agency for 
our Publications. The ‘orm are such, there can be no possibillty of loss. Every fa- 
mily will be glad to obtain some of them. For particulars adaress, 

FOWLER & WELLS, No. 38 Broadway, New York. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY 
Importing Tailors, 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 
57 WALKER STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING ely woee conan AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 


those they formerly occupi id better adapted for the Somes of their Merchandise, 
—. for ELEGANCE, VAR erYe s and EXTENT, is unequalled 


Thisis ert ‘the LARGEST FIRST-CLASS oe ‘OM TAILORING ESTABLISEB- 
MENT IN RE, if not in the World, receiving 
~ ROOMS. BARLOW, PAYNE Rad co., 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, Lo: 
by team ae and sailing vessels, throughout the season, every a le novelty for GENTLE- 
EN’S DRESS, and will be found, upon inspection, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for ECONOMY in the United State 














M*s= MACAULAY'S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for young 
st Street, (between Broadway and 4th Avenue,) will re-open on 
5 oun Mee ar, respectfully refers to 
yo Scorr.—Com. James T. Watkins, San Francisco, Cal. 
CHaRLes KiNG, LL.D., President ‘of Columbia College.—Rev. Francis L. Baw wks, D.D. 
. ALBER’ be itimore —SAMUEL RUSSELL, Esq., Middletown, Conn. 

Dr. R. Grass, Columbia, ae R. W. Dickinson, D. D. New York. 

w York.—Hon. James M. Warne, U. 8. Supreme Court. 
w York-—H. P. Tarrax, D-D. Chancellor of Mich. University. 
Dr. CaBELL, Richmond, al i Jouy 8. Gittings, Bal 
Evizan H. Kimpaut, New York.—Gerorce CraMER, oe. Troy, New York. 
O. Evtsworta Hos Ep aaeeee, Iil.—Col. ‘gaeaeany M. ‘Peyrox, Roanoke, Va. 
Grorce K. SHOENB! , Cincinnati, Ohi 


RS. BODSTEIN (Julia L. Northall continues to give Instruc- 
tion in SINGING at re residence. . No. 200 Bleecker Street, and will commence for 
the Season on WED. SEPTEMBER Lith. 
Application to be made at the house. 


FaReuon Fs PROTESTANT, INSTITUTE, Nos. 48 and 50 East 24th 
reet, n jing and Day School for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 

bcd reopen on SEPTEMBER 15th next. Classics, Mathematics, English, Spanish and Ger- 
an lang sides the French, which is the language of the School. A JUNIOR DE- 


es, b 
PARTMEN ‘has been added. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 

















por. ; JOHN W. 8S. HOWS Is prepared 2 resume his ular 

of Instruction, in Elocution, Ur: atory, an Shakspearean Read- 

with PRIVATE PUPILS, at his residence, No. 5 ees Place, near Bleecker St. 
ay, Reading Classes attended at their own dwellings. 

New York, September 1, 1858. 





FALL IMPORTATION. 


AMES GRAY & CO., HAVE NOW OPEN A SUPERB ASSORTMENT OF NEW 
Fall Goods of the latest Paris styles, consisting of 


BLACK AND FAyOY SILKS. 
K ROBES, FLOUNCES, AND DOUBLE SKIRTS, 
POPLINS, VALENCIAS, MERINOS, &e., &c., &c. 
Alen, the best selection of 
EAL LACES AND FRENCH EMBROIDERIES EVER SEEN IN NEW YORK. 
novelties received by every steamer. 729 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


DRY GOODS AT RETAIL, 355 BROADWAY, 
STORE FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY BECK & CO., 
STRANG, ADRIANCE, & CO., 
Would invite the attention of their friends and the public to their 
NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


Urisr Cs in richness and variety, and embracing nearly every article ADAPTED 10 
First Cuass City Reta Trape. 


hey would invite special attention to their KID GLOVES, which are EQUAL if not 
su PERIOK to any previously imported. 


HOSIERY AND MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 637 BROADWAY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER STREET, 

ESPECTFULLY INVITES YOU i ATTENTION TO AN EXTENSIVE AND SUPE- 
rior variety of the above goods. many styles of which cannot be found elsewhere. Im- 
a and manafacturing largely, hel is enabled to offer superior inducements to every class 

of buyers. 
The price of every article is marked in plain figures, and all goods cold, not giving satisfac- 
tion, may be returned, and the money will be retunded i cheerfully. 
THE LATEST NEWS. 

oF HIGH IMPORTANCE TO THE LADIES !—2000 BOXES OF SPLENDID 
RIBBONS, 
Just Imported, suitable for the trimming of Bonnets and Dresses ; also 
Fancy Bonnet Silks, Satins, and Velvets, 
in the most desirable colours and elegant designs. 

BLONDE L. 


DRESS AND CLOAK bai and 
OICE FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


and a general variety of Millinery ume “a Dress-Maker’s Trimmings, will 
be opened in large quantities on 
MONDAY MORNING, 


at a reduction of 25 per cent. from the usual prices, at the Cheap Ribbon Store of 
M. H. LICHTENSTEIN, No. 387 Broadway. 


BRUSSELS LACES. 
SUPERB ASSCRTMEAT JUST RECEIVED, CONSISTING OF 
Collars, Setts, Barbes, Cotffaures, Capes, &c., 
ALSO, CHANTILLY POINTS, FLOUNCES, AND TRIMMING LACES, 
All much Below Last Season’s Prices. 
PARIS-TRIMMED EMBROIDERIES, 

A Larye Lot just received from Auction, at half their original cost. Also 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BREAKFAST SETTS, 

and a Large Variety of other Novelties. 
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MILLER & GRANT, 703 Broadway, 





RICHMOND'S, 
B87 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
Would call attention to their very choice Stock of 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES, 
NEW GOODS BY NEARLY EVERY STEAMER, 
at very low 


The La phEs DI DRESS CAP ard HEAD DRESS DEPARTMENT, including MOURNING 
and ILLUSION GOODs, unrivalled by general consent of the best laste in the City. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 
NEW AND ELEGANT 
SEWING gy hen teen 
495 Broadway, New York; 18 Summer St., Boston; 730 Chestnut St. 
Phita:; 137 Baltimore Sty Balthmores 36 Weat 4th St. Cha 
The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co. sell the two best Machines = use, One cir the 
SnvTtLe, oR Lock Stitcu—a stitch well adapte 


SE880G88ee6eeset 


for sewing goods that are not to be washed and ironed ; the other is a new apahine, making 
the CeLesratep Grover & Baker Stitca ; or, The Lock Stitch that 18 Locke: 





FAMILY 








This Machine is a great improvement upon all previous Machines for family use. 
= Senp ror a Crrcucar. <8 


P SKIRTS IN CHURCHES. 
75 Ge GREAT mA. AND MANY INCONVENIENCES EXPERIENCED BY 
Ladies pia the STEEL HOOP SKIRTS, when entering and sitting in Church, 
Carriage, &c., as well as the continual breaking of the spring, large occupancy of space, and 
too freveent inelegant displacement of their attire, is entirely removed by the use of 
WOODWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 


SKIRTS AND EXTEND 
which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be beyond question superior to the French 
Skeleton, or any other Steel or Brass Spring Sairt in the market, being every wa: F amene & $ 
they are both easy and graceful, very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, and DURABLE, and form the 

MOST RELIABLE and DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVELLING SKIRT in the world. 

For Sale at his Stores, 

196 Fulton Street, and 329 Broadway, N. Y¥. 

Ladies please call and examine them. 


STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
OFFICE 3 AND 5 JOHN S8T., 2 DOORS FROM BROADWAY, N. Y. 
RE ETE with every desirable apparatus, and provided with the combined my and 
artistic skill of the French, the Serene, and the American, nd wntersignes an © pre- 
pared to demonstrate to their customers tb: mat, pre. -eminent as may have been their revious 
eputation, their motto is ** Excelsior.” eing, ote os and refinishir: rg , ani 
Gentlemen’s apparel, Si'ks, Velvets, Sete erinos, , &c., they intend to stand 
bag ete = they solicit the continued custom of the unity. 
ived and returned b Wat with the eiment st prompuitede and care. 
bak NEPHEWS, £00 
eae Fae 5 John St., 2 deere from Broadway. N. Y. 





a 





O Charge for Stamping Paper and Envelopes with Arms, Crest or 
initial a erior ompine, Now Paper, fall size, five quires for 37 cents. 
Cream Laid Self. yy Envelopes, 25 cents per | 
One box, containing 5 es best French Note Paper. and 100 Envelopes to match for $1. 
A Jarge a ot taney ‘eoloured Note ana Letter Papers. 





iT ay E NOTICE,—The Mails for CALIFORNIA. and South Pacific Coast, 
pA 8. Steamer bag ag TAYLOR, will close at this Office on TUESDAY. the sth 
day of October, at 1 o'clock, P. I. V. FOWLER, Posunasier. 


OFEICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre, 
8. e CITY OF WASHINGTON, will close at this Office on SATURDAY, 
‘be Mth day of October, at 103g o'clock, A.M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmasier. 





m 75 cents to $5. Sterescopic Views. from 25 to 75 cents—a lar; e assortment. 
Wedding, Visiting and At Home Cards, got up in the latest style. Visiting Card-plate and 
wD — cards, elegantly engraved, for $175. Cards printed from old plates on the short- 

est notice. 


Country orders punctually attended to, and immediately forwarded, on receipt of the 
ps. 











amount in Lawn bd 
Will be published, Oct. 15, Paper Flowers and how to make them, Ni 
we. L. x ONES, 152 Sixth Avenue, Between lith’s and 12tb Streets. 


SAVE YOUR CARPBTS, 
BY USING 
RINGTON’S CELEBRATED PATENT CARPET LINING, 
TO PUT UNDER CARPETS, AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR STRAW, PAPER, ac. Ac. 


HIS isis Ss is considered far superior to any article ba used for the saving of Carpets 
yer It is posers soft to the 8 muffler of seund, and carishes 
3 ‘own per Cent. also adds wana to the ‘waren of a room 7 reventing 

the co! fi yuan omens of the floor. The material used Lining 


renders it a sure protection against moth. 
Lapres, CAL at THE Carpet Stores, AND SEB FoR YOURSELVES. 
Sone be nae hat ses of the A ee Carpet Stores in the U.S. Manufactured under the super- 
N. ¥. CARPET LINING CO 
(J. R. Harrincton, Agent,) 448 Water Street, N. Y¥. 
pe are specially requested to examine the above, now on Exhibition at the Crystal 


Hareincton’s CARPET sow AND Premium Cotton BarttinG constantly mannfi 
All orders promptly attended to jy manufacturing. 





CARPETS. 
REMOVAw TO NEW CARPET STORE, 
The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 
273 CANAL STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Where he is prepared to exhibit a very fine assortment of Carpets, in New Patterns, at re- 







duced Price eLVET CARPETS, fi $1 25 to $1 Gass rd, 
rom. oO er yal 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 9 to me 
BRUSSELS............. Loto 135 
THREE-PLY CARPETS, 100to 11K 
INGRAIN, ALL WOOL, to 80 “ 
COTTON AND WOOL to 3 





% ‘ 
Oil Cloths, Venetians, Rugs, Druggets, Table and Piapo } Aa ey Mats, &c., all at 
low prices, and all Goods sold in the Retail Donextmant will be sold for Cash. 


GE E. L. 
273 Canal St., and 31 Howard St., between Broadway and Elm street, New York. 


Also, Sole Agents for selling AusoRN Power Looms and AvsuRN Parison made Three-Ply, 
Ingrain and Venetian Carpets. 
.B.—Carpets for Churches made to order. 


ENGLISH CARPETS! 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE FROM COST. 
BALANCE OF STOCK OF 
WwW. & T. LEWIS, 12 FOURTH AVENUE 


LSO, MEDALLION VELVET, WITH BORDERS AND FILLING TO MATOR ; 
BRUSSELS seg Seed Three- -ply, Ingrain and Stair Carpets and Oil Cloths,” 
Piano and Table Covers. First-class goods, and wortby the attention of parties about to far- 


T. LEWIs< 








N.B.—Call and see them. ‘ W. & T. 5 
No. 12 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute, 
= 
5 Og 


; -* 5 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
255, 257, 259, and 261 Grand Street, 
And 47 and 49 Catharine Street, 
Invite special attention to their present large stock of 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS, 
SELECTED IN THE BEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN MARKETS FOR 
FALL AND WINTER WEAR, 
Which they are offering at RETAIL 25 per cent. 
Below Regular Prices! 


2 . 2 - > ff 


FLO 5 
ERPETUAL ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES OF EVERY 
class. Hair-Pins, with other interesting trifles. Jet Ornaments in profusion. 
JAMES iy — ER’S, 


hal 


ae 


ad 


7 





roadway, near Franklin Street. 


LADIES VISITING THE SEA-SIDE, TOURISTS AND 
TRAVELLERS 
WILL FIND THE APPLICATION OF 
GODFREY’'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 
OTH COOLING AND REFRESHING TO THE FACE AND SKIN, ALLAYING ALL 
heat and irritability, removing Eruptions, Sunburn, Freckles, and Tan, and rendering 
the Skin soft, clean, and heaithy. Price One tone 


JGENE DU PUY, 609 Broadway, 
a@ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Family Chemist, 








THE NEW YORK LOOKING-GLASS AND 


ORNAMENTAL FRAME FACTORY, 
434 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
[4 FEW DOORS EAST OF BROADWAY.]} 
ARGE GLASS AND PICTURE FRAMES, WINDOW CORNICES, GILT TABLES, 
and other articles in Gold and Fancy Wo oods, 
Importers of Looking-Glass Plates, 
sq And General Interior House and Steamboat Decorators. a 


I. W. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST., & 719 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
IMPORTED WINES, GROCERIES, &c. 
(Established 1804.) 

MPORTERS AND DEALERS IN WIRGT QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 

to the Lier rage pee Private F Oe nate — who are choice in their taste, and desire 
a genuine article, y G p Brack, Sovc: “end Poucnone, ENGLISH 
BREAKFAST, th, Youna Hyso 
chests, &c. 

Corree—Mocna and Java. —Wines—Maperras, SHerries, Ports, Hocks, &c., very old 
and high grades, in original packages, demi- johus, magnums, and bottles. 

BARTON AND GUESTIER'S CLaRETS.—CaHAmpP. a Mvet and Chandon’ s, Cabinet, Imperial, 
Verzenay, Heidseick, G. H. Mumm’s, &c., &c., 

Liqvoks.—Brandies, Rums, Whiskey, Gin, (ee Absinthe, Kirsch, &c., &c., in original 
packages ; also, Curacao, Maraschino, Anisetie, Noyeau, Bitters, &c. —Maut Liquors. —Lon- 
don Brown Stout, Scotch, and English Aes. 

EGARS—A variety of Choice Brands.—PickLEs—ENGLISH and FRENcH.—Sauces— For Fish, 
Currie, Game, Meat, &c.—Cuegse.—Stitton, Cuepper, Roya Victoria, Pr pA 
PARMESAN, GRUYERE. Sapsaco, Dutcu, and AmMERIcAN.—SuGaArs.—Loar, CRUSHE 
Izep, St. Croix, &c., in barrels and haif barrels.—Hams.—W gesTPHALia and AMERICAN.—OILS. 
OLIVE, SreRM, and WHALE. 

Our ‘Liquors are warranted pure, | and of our own importation. 





3, inrentale iiveon, Gu: ‘oor man, 





» in chests and half 








CLARENDON HOTEL, NEW YOR 
HIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT HOTEL HAS, 
been entirely renovated, and is 


K. 
DURING THE PAST MONTH, 


now in complete order for the receptien of permanent 
— transient guests. It has ‘been a repainted and embellished with artistic taste 
by the firm of Guille & Alles. The carpets have been carefully selected, of the most ap- 


ene styles and quality, from the cataetahaneand of W. & J. Sloane, and an entirely new 
magnificent dinner service for the table d’hote and private dinners, has been manufac- 
tured expressly for this hotel by Tiffany & Co. 

The Cuisine is conducted as heretofore on the most enlarged and liberal scale, by one of the 
first chiefs, assisted voy bree superior artists, and with the marketing, is under the especial 
direction of G. Ker 

This Hotel is exceedingly well ventilated, and is amply provided with upwards of seventy 
bath rooms and water conveniences, in single rooms as well as in suits of rooms. 

The proprietors embrace this opportunity to re-urn their sincere thanks for the liberal pa- 
tronage that has thus far crowned their endeavours, and beg leave to say that every eflort 
w to be made to render the Clarendon one of the first Hotels in the country. 

rms, $250 per day. No charge for baths. 
G. KERNER & J. BIRCH, Proprietors. 


BLANCARD HOUSE, 
ROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, NEW YORK.—This cle- 
gant establishment 1s located i ‘0 the most fashionable ' part of the city, on the highest 
oint of ground south of Union Square, making it the most pleasant and healthful location 
fn ene reat metropol 
o Rooms are Snely ventilated, well lighted, and many of them constructed in suits of 
econ and Chambers commu nicating with Closets, Baths and Gas, suitable for families 
and parties travelling together. 
The pome® has been theroughly renoveted and refurnished, and is no w open for the recep- 
tion of g 
‘The ap ag pointments and arrangements throughout are extensive and liberal. 
The Larder and Cellars will at all times be stocked with the pest, and our patrons are 
sured that no pains 4 expense will be spared to make their stay at the Blancard House 
Ny greeav 
x The Price fo for dir boar! at the table d’hote will be limited to Two Dollars per day. By 
week at lower ra 
Rooms will be tet C separately, if desired, and meals served by the card, either in Private 
Peano s Lege x Socttaly on solicited by the new mavagement. 
tronage is res ni 
ead cimetid ' BLANUARD & MACLELLAN. 


BRANDRETH'S PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 
ONTINUED PAIN OR UNEASINESS a aay ORGAN IS GENERALLY CURED 
o- r more doses of BRANDRETH’S P 
Dr. p Ad 7 Lull, of Potsdam, N. Y., eh. oe - an the most deplorable costiveness 
when e every other remedy had failed, and the patient 
iven up to d Skin diseases of an inveterate and painful character, such as Erysipelas. 
g Salt Rheum, Tetter and Summer-Heat, I have seen eradicated by their use. I have cw 
pnd a umatic, the Epileptic, the Paralytic, and the Consumptive with these excellent Pills 








dice and all affections of the Liver, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, and Diarrbwa, Pleu- 
vi tagannd Pains and sem y gene Scorbutic and Scrofulous, evea Gouty and Neuralgic 
affections, have given way to use o f this medicine, and now, after twenty years’ experi- 
ence, my estimation of Brandreth’s Pills continues to increase,’ 
MS. —Brandreth’s Pills are the best Vermifuge; they are infallible. A little 
child, six years old, for some weeks was drooping: its mother gave it ove of Brandreth’s 
Sugar-Coated Pills ; the Veen day there came away @ worm 16 inches long, and as large as & 
d’s finger. The chil 
one a soft ¥.—A gentleman, a oe: from home, was taken with Pleurisy ; the inflamma- 
tion was terribie ; every brea him writhe with agony. Eight Brandreth Pilis were 
swallowed, and —. oil ap pied. Tocail Wy i the a operated, ond the pein wan removes 5 
taken, an x more an ie SeCOM a, ie patien as 
plenty of gruel was 8, y oe th wes cares. 
Brandreth’s Pills are sold at the Principal Office, 294 Canal Street, Brandreth Burlding, a t 








25 cents per box ; and the same, sugar coated ; warranted to keep as well as the plain. 











October 2 





‘LIFE INSURANCE 
sH COMMERCIAL COMPanyY, 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL (WITH ACOUMULATIONS) $8,200,000 NO EETRA CHARGE POR ONES 


A, 1 remain oD 








ENGLISH BIBLE 
122 NASSAU STREET, 


NEw YORE. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON EST. ) 





NW IN ARTIFICIAL 
EY LEG WITH His NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 


May 6th, 1857). aneve eaperies ox substitute for a lost limb, combin- 
A the ement of the 
ing ai the stvaninges of hin elorated A pes Lag, wie .. sie ; 


wan open and aut he Bogers ia Ball nics opposite the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS, 
Plain and Artistic Furniture, &c. 
y R dhol aa ANNOUNCES THAT HE CONTINUES TO 
Di freewi sl orders gt nishing and Decorat: Houses, including all the 
therewith, tive P: Panelling, Cabinet Work 
r-hangings, ac. 





GEORGE PLATT, 
Office and Manafactory, 327 and '329 Fourth Avenue. 


D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
. 








Wadt 


Wi s 





J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, 





URTAIN MATERIALS AND WINDOW SHADES —Our Fall imar 
C portations of Brocsteries, Satin de Laires, and German Damasks, Lace Ow 
tains, are now in store and arri ving. We are offering these Goods at ry, ao prices, and ~ 
inrgent in New Yor, Pend our superior manufacturing feciitice cable us to olor these goods 

pearen rior manuf ing facilities enable us ee 

Ba hes coy cee - ho PeRELTY «& FERGUSON, 201 Broadway, near Reade St. 


ALM SOAP, for Cha Hands and Face, Bath U 
Reon Gaile. —It ts A yh OTHER, and being made of a vere’ 
table oil, it is mm 4 ae healing in its properties. To be had of Grocers generally, 
SS J. C. HULL & SONS, 108 Clif Street, (North end). 
SINFECTING POW we Re Any a Dayton & Co felem Pro) rehich is 
Di: co the United States, a Dr. R.A ay. Suite’ s Paaaraees a’P ich is 
a 


© be the cheapest and 











tho mento. It instantly re: an Cesspools, Urinals, ver ht Soil, 
E esun ‘acts all danger f1 1 vnovson cases of small pox, fevers. ‘4c. jouse In. 
sects, such as Ants, Roaches, &c., cannot exist where it is sprin rinkled ; therefore no family 


should be eens it. Seldin packages of 2ibs , at ONLY 25 CENTS ; also in bags 


of 100 ibs., 
oy the tu 





me bie ore ectfully ay to call and examine the merits of this superior article. 
way. Orders by Mail promptly filled. For sale by Druggists. 
O THE LADIES.—Of all the Perfumes for the Handkerchiet, 
the TAIMORAL BOUQUET” is pre-eminent. Its Opovr is delight/ul, its Fra- 
stands alone, un and unriv: 


ifr ers, b ver 
“piste AR, Highland tlowers, y Dissey & Fiver. , Regent Street, London, and Im- 


air C ny gists and Perfamers. No. 115 Franklin Street. 
LEorron NOTICE.—State of New York, ( Ome of of the Secretary 
w State, ALBANY, August 2, 1858.—To the Sherif’ pA-y ty of New York :—Sir,— 
Notice 4 hereby given that at the General Election to be held in bef State, on the Tuesday 
succeeding th ‘st Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to 


A “Governor in the place of John A. King ;—A Lieutenant Governor, in the plese of Henry 
B. Selden —A Sonal Comes © 





paces, _— | ay ys B. B. Ruggles, apoointed in place of 
uel Led ~ ince of William A. 
Russel! ;—Ali i whose terms of ‘ole wil ire on the ‘Inst da next ;—A Repre- 
sentative in the Thirty-sixth the Uni ton, yt the Congressional 
district, composed of the First, id. Phird, Fifth, and Pen Wards in the City of New 
York ;—A resentative in the Thirt United States, for the Fourt 
Con, i District, com: “ ~ ey LH a. and Pm, in the |" 
City of New York ;—A resentative in rty-sixth Congress , for 
7 » Cones gual Dire the Sev h Wards in City 
ef New York, and teenth, Fourt F Wards & Heoekiy yn; 
—A Represeatative in the Thirt ‘or the Six! 


tonal rict, composed of the ‘ards in the ‘City ty of New 
York ;—-A ee in the Thirty: sixth Congress of the U States, for the Seventh 
al District, — of the Ninth, Sixteenth, and Twentieth Wards in the City of 

N ~~ a Representative in the ue ety -sixth Congress of the United States for 
the Eighth Congressional District, com welfth, Eighteeth, Nineteenth, Twenty- 
first, and Twenty-second Wards in the iy of New York ; 
County OvriceRs Ly FA TO BE saip County.—Seventeen Members of Assem- 
bly +A Sheriff, in the place of Temado. Witter, —A County Clerk, in the place of Richard 

*donnoll: tour Coroners in the place of Frederick W. Perry, Edward D. Conne! ry, Ro 

bert Gamble, and Samuel C. Hills ;—All of whose terms of { oflice will expire on the last y of 
May 320 of 
. ol 


The sieaton of Inspectors of Election and County Canvassers is directed to Chap. 


nstzth Congress of the United States, fo 
x ress 1e 
ats Congress 3 and coon 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FINANCIAL. 








SHAKESPHBARE'S 
NEW AND ENLARGED 


COMPLETE WORKES. 


EDITED BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


This Day Published : 8 lb llamada 


CONTAINING THE COMEDIES. 


To be comprised'tn 12 volumes. Post 8vo. Price $1 50 per volume. 
LITTLE, 


BROWN, £ CO., 112 Washington St., Boston. 








WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 


Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select stock of 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 
Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, England. 





A. 


Established 1776. 
BININGER & 


SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, 
Continued by A. Bininger & Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1826, and by the present firm, 
A. BININGER & CO., 1836, 


Continue the business of 


IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, &c. 


At their Stores, 


Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway 


Which they offer to the Trade and others on the most favourable terms. 


ABRAHAM BININGER, 

ABRAHAM BININGER pony 
Sole members of the present firm of 

A. BININGER & CO 





T 
NO. 71 


J. G. Isaam.] 2 
DEALERS IN COFFEE, SPICES, AND MUSTARD, 


HE HOPE MILLS, 
[£STABLISHED 1832]. 
FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. G. ISHAM & CU. (N. J. Busug 


Horz Mus Yeast Powper. 


Bakers’ Cocoa and Chocolate, Cocoa Shells, 


Roasted and Ground Coffee, $rgane Pe 
Cream Tartar, French 


atus, Ki 
fee, Jamaica Ginger, White, african ' and Cayeane Pepper, in original —-%-h 
Coffee R ad for 


per, Pimento, Ca: loves, Ginger, Nutmegs, 
i oa as Mocha me ‘and African Cof 


ted and G 





Mills and Factory, Jersey City. 





METoN’s 


itol at Thahinaton, and io many Churches, 


GR 


FINE OCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 


NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hudson River And a 


rands 

and Hock Wines. 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. anaes,” 
The Choicest Brands of 
All the different kinds of 
A Genevel Aosergnens 

phalia Hams, Beef 
GOSHEN 

which they deliver free of 


fe eR 
sleding thelr 


Railroad 
YONKERS, 
opposite the Railroad Depot. 
, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCR: 
a IPTION 


es, Rare Old Wines, all the most a) 
‘own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties Claset 


Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, 8 


weet Oil, &e. 
t of Provisions, including their Celebrated pan Tr West 
received fresh every 
—_— 


‘rom the most a) 


or the above ‘Pincen, and ail the sugh 





CAUSTIC TILES FOR PLOORS. 


N’s atLae Tor VESTIBULES, HALLS, 
a 


the 
part of the country. 
For sale by 


DINING-ROOMS, CONSERVATO- 
‘or Public Buildings of every kind, as laid by the Subscribers in 
Banks, Hotels and Dwellings in every 


MILLER & COATES 





PArcet 


OCEAN 
Offices in New York :—Nos. 422); B y, & 
ILS AND PACKAGES FORWARDED TO ANY paae oF ae WALES, 
OTLAND, and yt 
oa for AMER weed forward 


ere in a to suit, at $5 @ 
Agents reat Britain ;— 


‘arcels $1 50 each, 











HS. LANSING & Co, 
72 and 98 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
Bors COMMISSION MERORAWTS, BANKERS, AND DEALERS IN Ex 
ve established a complete 
International Agency 
for the transaction of general business in connection with their 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 
to transmit packages to and from all parts of Europe, and to afford all desirable facilities te 
Persons Going Abroad. 
eee ties Sines Deeley oF Pee eee available in all parts of the 


REFERENCES. 
E. Whitehouse, Son & Morri- Gray & Danforth, 3 Resign. 
son, New York. Dean Richmon 
Erastus Corning, Albany. E. 8. Sandford, 


CALIFORNIA STATE BONDS. 
ALIFORNIA STATE BONDS RECEIVED AEP TRANSMITTED TO SACRAMENTO 
i se Ll eienleedelineea teparte i x wr York and olver principal Adan clues, 
es in New 
by par'WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No. 88 Wall Sireet.” 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
_ Methane of tha Bd inoue of CoiRanis Main Bente wih pe A pee in py) map a 


at Sacramento Ci: fanuary next, or they will be excluded from 
funding act, debarred. 


ty yan fg 
pw ets and may be forever d 


prepa om saminda crry A! AND COUNTY BONDS 
h d for the new Bonds of the 


anes Seoran. 3 New York. 
Cary, Howard & 





Are also recei 
City and County, Seelte fost late funding act. 
CALIFORNIA CO COLLECTIONS. 


OUR SAN FRANCEEGO HOUSE gives special attention to COLT OTEOMS on all 
points in ALIFORNIA and OREGON. 





F 





mi Returns — \ gold or in 
good as or of Oregon, 
can transmit bills of lading through our hor and have the invoice paid i for on the ar 
Fival ofthe goods there, thus giving purchasers full benefit of the time on sales, and yet the 
sellers maintaining con! their Property until until paid for. 


oenrons ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY BONDS payable in San Francisco, eollected or 
t, an 

CHANGE on San Francisco, for sale. 
ray! i _— made on Shipments of approved Merchandise consigned to our San Fran- 


WM, T. COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 


HOFFMAN, CAMPBELL & CO,, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BULLION AND SPECIE, 
45 WALL STREET (PH@:NIX BANK BUILDINGS), 
CoLLections Mave. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWXS 











d Cities 
FRANCE, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA. 
IRELAND, SPALN, a ITALY, SWEDEN. 
180, ON 
ATHENS, BEYROUT, } rcs CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, 
Office in New York, te. ‘. wan Street. 
ar & CO, 


ANKER 
CORNER OF PINs a AND — ornkurs, NEW YORK 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 





ILLS 5 Ta 2 yy 
AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE AL F ‘ISH 
Bivona rth Amerten bas branches or ‘or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 
charge whateve! 
Drafts and credits ranted, cod ls pues an ned n agin, nn, ean, 


279 Pearl Street, New York. the Britieh Provinces, in Ni nant FERGUSSON, 
F. H GRAIN, No. 29 William Street, New York. 
TRANSIT COMPAN ¥. on . F. SMITH. 





and the Continent of Europ 
by our —_ and Glasgow Agents. Commissions 


, prepaid. 

WOOD, GIBSON & CO., 12 Drury Lane, Liverpool. 

JOHN PARK, 97 Union'siree Street, Gi — 
WARDS LOCKWOOD & CO. 





berry PISH HOOKS, AND FISHING ZACELE. 


received the FIRST Lp eae for the 


r—and constantly on hand a and well 
BAIT, TROUT FLIES, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is 


eee ot Ere will find it to their Interest to 
—_ ing Articles, call and examine his 


N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, 
ermen to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 


above Articles at World’s 
-assorted Stock of RODS, ARTIFICIAL 
is able to supply on the most libe- 


THOMAS H BATE, Ss Ber Si 
by Fish- 








fluide, and thus 


Tits ONLY ARTICLE Unrivallied in the Marke 
Home and European Demand.—T! 

res the natural colour permanent: 

es it grow on bi 

scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and c 
u all diseases of 

it soft, glossy. healthy and and ben: 
never {all or become gray ; then reader, read the following and judge for y 


New Y 
ma 0. J. eg & Co.—Gentlemen : Having heard a good deal ‘about Professor’ 








Laws of 1368, a copy of which is printed herewith, for instructions in regard to their duties 
under said law, hy wey J the question of calling a Convention to revise the Constitution 
and amend the same to my ple of the State. 
Cuar. 320.—An Act to submit the rics of et calling a Ci ise the ituti 
and amend the same, oa the oe ie of t je :—Passed, April 17, bes three fifths Ly dices which I 
present.— er hag ‘State of New ‘Fork, represen esented in Senate and Assembly, enact ¢ 
follows :-—Section 1. et inspectors of election each town, ward ye election district is The 


this State, at the ‘saneal election to be held in November next, shall provide a proper box to 
receive the ballots of —~ citizens of this State entitled to vote for members of the Legislature 
at such election ach ballot shall be written or ad +4 Amy. written or printed, b: 
those — whoare in favour of a Convention: “ Shall there be a Conv: ~~ to revise the 
} ae jon aad the same? Yes.’ And by those voters who are opposed thercto, 
the oe Shall there be a Convention to revise the Constitution ond amend the same + 
No. reted ali citizens entitled to vote as aforesaid, shall ag allowed to vote by ballot as 
oresaid, im the election district in whieh he resides, Ilsewhere. 
$2 So much of articles one, two, hree, of ‘title ten of chapter one hundred and 
= of oo a act entitled, ‘‘ An act respecting elections other for militia and town offi- 
assed April fifth,  sieueen hundred and forty-two, and the acts —— the same, 
6 manner of conducting elections and challenges, oaths to be administered, and 
ean to be ‘made, of persons at to vote, shall be deemed applicable to the votes to 
be given or offered r manner of voting and challenges, and the penal- 
ties — false swearing, seapeed by law, are hereby declared in full force and effect in vot- 
to vote under this act. 
= The said votes given for and against a convention, in pursuance of this act, shall be 
eanvassed by the mepeeers of the ee Covien districts or polls of the said election in 
the manner prescribed by law, and as le four, of title four, of chapter one 
jandred thirty of the said ‘act, i panned April rk cightoss hundred and forty-two, 1 
the acts ameuding the same, as same are applicable ; and such canvass shall b: 
eompleted by ascertaining the whole number of votes given in each election district or 4 
for aconvention, and the whole number of votes given against such convention, in the form 
af and the Ce being found the inspectors shal ke a statement in words, at full 
length, of oor num ber of ballots received in relation to such convention, and shall also state 
im worda, as full leagth, the whole number of ballots dy she | thereon the words, ** Shall there 
be a Convention to revise the Constitution and amen: same? Yes.” Andalso the whole 
worus, * Shal r there be a Convention to revise the Con- 
Such aattaents as aforesaid shail contain a caption, 
the day on whi trict, the town or ward, the county 
at which the election was held, and end thereof a certificate that such ‘statement is cor- 
rect in all respects, which Senne shall be y all and a true 
shall bi ee Sn Oe ee we 


ed for that pe aa shall be deli 
php P to e. su) pbb nol’ in case there be no 
fing the board vassers, then to one of the 
the town or hen 9 “aiaioas twenty-four hours after thes same shall have been sub- 
scribed A by ont inspectors, to be disposed of as other statements at such election are now te- 
quired by 
$5. So mach of articles first, second, third and fourth, of titie fifth, of chapter one hundred 
and thirty of the act entitled “An act respecting elections other than for militia aud town 
officers” and the acts amendin g the same, as regulates the duties of ow Canvassers and 
sbeir prosseiens, ¢ and the duty of Count; ‘Clerks, and the Secre te, and the Board 
of shall be a Be pro to the canvassing and poe Ad oe will of the peo- 
ple of this BI State we ia 5 helation to f seurentes ; and if it shall appear that a majority 
of Te — given in cad, Sareea as aforesaid are agaivet a convention, then the 
said canv ‘equired to certify and declare that fact by a certificate, subscribed by 
them, aud Ole filed with tho Secretary Ci State: but if it ay | appear by the said canvass that a 
ty of the ballots or votes given as aforesaid, are for a convention, then they shall, LY 
like ceruficates, to be filed as aforesaid, declare that foes and the said Secretary shall co 
municate a copy of such certificate to both branches of the Legislature, at the opening of the 
uext session thereof, Yours, respectfully, GIDKON J. TUCKER, Secretary of f State 
Suerirr’s Orrice, New York, August ise. 
The above is published purszant to the notice of Secretary of State, "an the 1. 
the Statute in sach case made and provided. JAMES C. WILLET, 
Sheriff of the City and, County of New York. 
All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week unt!l 
oe ont on, and then de their bills for oe the same, so that they may be laid 
hay 4 passed for payment. See revised Stat. vol. 1. 6, 
tle 8, article 2d, part ist, page 140. . =. 


ELLUCS ELIXIR OF AYA—A 
D¥ tra pervons debitinied by sekness and Syepepun sPreparsd saly OFT 


DELLUC & Chemists, 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR or sara 
635 Broadway, and 


as 








fo. 





d by the inspec- 





260 Fourth Avenue. 





anDe SARSAPARILLA Is alting lous t 
94 ly, and to couoteract actua: fn Secrof an, 4-5-4 


eMeas! 
ual disease. ‘up.ions, 
Brvaipel va Liver Le ge and General Debit wi will specily poy the blood, remove 
juce & and 


mo of the 
Sones Gah relieving man latots ariaing from a derangement oft of thea digestive func- 
Remedy being entirely v: 


aeamenks eimptoina are —*- _ wi Titre ost 
fell cleo tet y D8, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and ution to Pu 
pm Bm they hago dg dea united the he pute Bou = a were isasure 
2 ermark, * ew York an: adon,’’ which 
Sppeare in every leaf of the book of directions, visible io wha held between the eye and the 
atthe manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York ; 
$1 per box or pot. 














oe” and by all druggists, at 25c., 


by am 


Pror. 


slight burn when I 
weeks and [ find 
oe a to no cect 
a 

You can publish this ify yon think proper. 


with a promising cro; 


yoop—Dear 
front, and also the back part 


‘actory 
as well as for the encouragement of others who ma; 
prejudice without m: 


out of the 


now its oat 
slostier and ‘ibicker and much more s—? looking. 
Cor. Columbia and Carroll Sireets, Brooklyn. 


Liv 
Pror. Woop—Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has done fom good in 
country. My hair ic nee slightly diminishing for several years, Soused, I suppese, from 
on oes = intant. I have been using your Hai: 


that T have 


Sir: 


The Restorative is put up in bottles of three sizes, viz: 
small holds 44 a pint, and retails for one dollar per bottle ; 
< cent more in proportion 

uart, 4°per cent more in proportion, and 
J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, 
Establishment) and 114Market Street, St. Louis, 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 


my hair being quite gray, I made up Ls mind 
any pei 


may 
my reasons for setting it aside, are p uneilieg’ to give 
trial till they have further proof, and — best proof being occular demonstration, I write you 
this letter, which you ma‘ <a te Q 


with Immense 

reasoa why, is that AY Nawire’ ‘8 OWn process it re- 
after the hair becom ray; supplies the natural 
a nese all dandruff ching. ‘vad! heat from the 

res all nérv 2, may be relied 
eee d and hair: rit will stop ‘and Keep i itfrom falling off ; makes 


if used by the young two or three timesa —— it will 





RICHARD BELL, 
General Financial Agent. 
pa. ee ee AND erase. STERLING oo ge agp ig oroees. 1 NOTES, 
purchased and f 26 Willi: 
ee" 


or : Leans negotiated, &c., &c. Street, 
New 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Issue Bask OF CHARLESTON Bills on tho ow — 
upwards, 


iL, 
in sums of One Pound Sterling and payable at any of the Banks in Encuanp, Ing 
LanD, SCOTLAND and WALES. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO py et A, SEPOs AND THE SANDWICH Is- 


LANDS, by the Mail of the 5th an each mon 
Exchange on California, and the Sand Islands for sale at all times. 


AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers- 








‘ORK, Jenuery 8, 1958. 
Wood's 
to lay aside the preju- 
inst all cope atent medi- 
‘our article, tate test it tor 4 
am very did so, and hy a to you, 
was but who having my 
your Restorative a 


P 
ng 


uch, and also direct them to me for further proof, 
sling Establishment every day. 
a and much improved in appearance every way, being 
lam, yours respecus 
RY JENKINS. 
NGSTON, 1-3 Feb. 14, 1858. 
"this part of = 


Hair Restorative for six 
fine head of hair now growing, after having used all other 
Tthink it the most valuable remedy now extant, and advise 
y touse your remedy. 
Yours, &c., 
& W. MIDDLETON. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 9. 1857. 
Your Hair Restorative is Proving feel beneficial to me. nae 
art of my head almost lost its covering—was-in fact BaLp. Ihav 


used but two half pint bottles of your Restorative, and now the top of my head is well studded 
P. of young hair, and the front is also receiving its benefit. 

otber preparations without any — whatever. 

ation, I ean induce many others to 


I have tried 
= think —s nd- 
‘ours, respectful 
D. R. THOMAS, M.D. 
No. 464 Vine Street. 
large, medium, and smali ; the 
the medium holds at least twenty 
—, retails for two dollars per bottle : the large holds 
retails for three doilars a bottle. 


N. Y., (in the great N. Y. Wire Railing 
Gc. And sold by all good Druggisis and 





Dp” 


ey the. gums, aes all inflammation—will allay all oeln, and is sure to re; 


MOTHERS! 


teething. 


bowels. 


ur infants. Perfectly safe, in all cases. 
rope valuable p: 
male "4p caaacatis 


It has no 
Depend upon it, 


ions of bottles are sold every year in the United States. 


Price, 


MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 


N’T FAIL TO PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP FOR CHILDREN 


equalonearth. It greatly facilitates the process of teething, ey 


mothers, it will feaus 


give rest to yourselves, and relief and 


in how England, is the  peeearieien of one of the most experienced and skilful 4 


has been used with never- failing success in millions 


ove believe it to be the best and surest remedy in the world, in oR ——¥ of Dysentery and 

Diarrhom in Children, whether it arises trom teething or any other 
mee and health can be estimated by dol 
\y- 


lars and cents, it is worthits io weight in gold. 
It is an old aud well-tried re- 


Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


ma None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrap- 
er. 
Office, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 





Ticus! 


FOOD FOR na aw BISCOTINE. 





PUBLIC ARE CAUTIONED eee VARIOUS srvRiovs = /Banem. 
terwise. Mr i ty which have lately been 


C is the asta inventor of the true the w tet h has been ma- 








nufuctared aad sold by Messrs. DELLUC & CO. for more than ten They are - 

sole proprietors of i H, Sad the namie of BISOOT INE belongs to them and is copyrigh.ed 
ythem. Ali who adop mark, or apply the = of mETScOT wR to imitations 
oie atte to preseentions ‘cal will be held "respeuaible.  BISCOT —— is put up in one 
und papers and one pound jae tg exportation. “package ears the fac. le of 
ub For and nie db: LLUO 4 & CO., Chemists, 
‘of Racah for Tnvatids, and Cordial Elixi of Calisaya a Bark,’ 635 - 

way, near Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 








STEAM jp B- aH 


GLASGOW. 


AT THOUT BELA DELAY, for vor §90--RETUiN TekerS. good for six 
months to either oft the e above pl places,by any Steamer of the Line . $60. 


LFAST, Dublin, and 





From ‘rom Glasgow. 
EDINBURGH, Cumming, Saturday, Oct 30, at noon. EDINBURGH, Canina... - Oct. 6. 
:| GLASGOW, Goodw: win, ....Saturday, Nov. 24 GL. W, Good wii Oct. 23. 
x | EDINBURGH, Comming, Saturda: Dee 
abel pe rove 8 # Guinea rom, Glngoe lass, $15; f 
~ ass, $75; Steerage, found 

cooked iP WTiCuE $30. Children under i years tea, half fare ; Infants ry my free, 
$140, a TICKETS, pi Lema # mrs te by CA pe ate a dtan, Fes e 
eerage, $60.—An expericaced Surgeon atiac! —For Passage 

apply to ROBERT chalG' 7 Broadway, N. Y. 


OWN, BR he 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 





THE BRITISH AND N. A R M. STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 









ef Cabin Passage............+s----++ md Cabin Passage.........+.s0+++ cee STS 
- FROM iiéstfON ON TOL LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage........--.-++e++s++++ $110 | Second Cabin Foesage boveneonecesooneoa 00 BS 
a shi ps Fa call 
Capt. Jupxuns. | ASIA,.......Capt. E. G. Lorr. CANADA,. ++++-Capt. 
-Capt. J. Stonz. AFRIC. _ it. Suanwon. | AMERICA, Capt. Wickman 
NIAGARA, nevessooevesveccecess boken EURO ROPA, Capt. J. 
vessels carry a clear white light at their bow—red 
Sept. 2%. 
, Sep. 2%h. 
Oct. 6th. 
Oct. 13th. 
, Oct, 2th. 
, Oct. a 
A, Lorr ov. 3d. 
PERSIA, Jupxins. Nov. 10th. 
EUROPA, Lurrcn................. ‘*  Boston...... Nov. 17th. 
Berths secured until paid for. An experienced sur; 


oid, S ates. Specie, Jewelry. 

old, Silver, pon ew! 

med therefor, and the value there! 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


The owners of ane ships will a be accountable for 
Precious Stones, or M unless Bills of Ladin, 


etals, ~ bony 
expressed. For Freight or Passage, apply to 





TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LEVERFOOL PACKETS. 























Rock Lica, (new; sae. ANTARCTI (new). 
ALBION, inew) , HEvo ANDREW Fosrze. qunes oF or CLiprers/( 
Driver, (ne Compuounss. GaLena. City oF BRooLys, (a 
Noi widaysh mdf (a) UNDERWRITER. PHILaNtHROFIS?. EMPIRE. 
Wiu1aM Tavscorr. . Be (OUGHTON. Al }OCK 
ARCTIC. EMERALD Isxz, (un) CONTINENT. CuarRLes Buck. 
PROGRESS. CAMBRIA, (new) ConsvuL. Forest Kina. 
Sr. Louis. DRreapnoveat, (n) New Hampsaire. RicHARD Monss. 
CHIMBORAZO. Coosawa’ (a) West Point. 
ROBENA. 5 ee AD. —— 
CONSTELLATION. 

The “xX” Lime « of Low London Packets. 


Amrzor on" ORTHUMBERLAND. 
—— x Quezx. | (new) 


Drv Marcaret Evan AMBRICAN EaGie. 
DRAFTS ON. "ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GES 
MANY. Payable in all the mara a} Somes withouc discount or any other + Ee 


Henpacx H Homeox. 





& CO. oo Street, New Y 
TAPSCO TT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 
to London, Li il. Glasgow, Dublin, Belfasi, and — 
OMenderry. via Liverpo pea. Ww ithout delay, at ya reduced ra 
THE LIVERPOOL & NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA. 


STEAMSHIP CO.’S SPLENDID CLYDE-BUILT IRON SCREW STEAMSHI 
Crry or Battimore, 2367 tons, Capt. R. Leitch | Crry or MaNCHESTER, 2109 tons, — Kennedy 
Crrr or Wasneton. 2380 tons, t. Petrie. | KANGAROO, ........... 1874 ome ‘apt. Jetrey 
The wadernted or citer © ssncis are intended to anil as follows 
From New York. 





Vig O scccccccccccccce 
City of Washingto: 
And each potted Thursday, al ry o’clock, AM, 


from Pier 44, N. BR. 
pase oF. SABIE PASSA poe hee om How York and Piilndsiphia, 975.— Shs 


Li eas. 17 Guineas. and 15 Gui: 








the same comes pete es in the 8 Salooon. Including Ste Stewards’ Fees. b 

THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A number of Third Class Passengers vo will 6 

and found in as m! as required: From bia and New York, $3. 
from Liv: 

Certificates of Passage will be issued here to dpe 0 are desirous of bringing out eat 
friends, at ding rates. — are constructed with imp: water-tight 
compartunente. Each vessel ra: jes an experienced Su ipa rat and =f eatin wear tnd 

ort and 
taken by these vessels at usual retes—All “goods sent to the Agente will be efor warded with 


and all pany. of 


economy <1 ery ‘assengers f: ed to Havre, Paris, Hambu' 
the Continent without delay.—For Freight e us spp ly at the Office of the Com: 
or WILLIAM IN: JOHN AL, 
(08. 


INMAN, Broadway, New York 

and 13 Tower B: 

Fee THE SOUTH.—The Superior First-class Side-wheel FOL. 
ships ‘‘ JAMESTOWN” and ** ROANOKE” are ue Ae on the toate to NOR > 
PETERSBURG and RICHMOND, and leave Pier 13, N. every SATURDAY and W 


NESDAY —— at coe. $8 00; = 4, $10 00 
uding ‘Orfolk, P and 4 A 
Pease, . HENRY LUDLAM, 32 Br 








Wx. YOUNG. 





ES 
W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 


& ¢. auae, DFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN ST’ 








